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The Foundation of a Livelihood 


NDER this title Mr. Thomas G. 
U O’Brien, vice-president of Drake 
susiness School, New York City, 
discussed, in the New York Sun, the eco- 
nomic place of modern business schools in 
the community and the work they are doing. 
The Manhattan branch of the Drake Busi- 
ness Schools—which is one of the chain 
of famous business schools of which Mr. 
A. a. Gleason, of Jersey City, is presi- 
dent—is one of the leading schools of 
New York City. Mr. 
O’Brien’s good business 
ind educational judg 
ment has enabled him 
to build up an enormous 
attendance, and the suc 
cess of his students in 
the actual field of busi- 
ness indicates that the 
kind of training they re- 
ceived satisfies the busi 
ness man. 
Mr. O'Brien 
that one of the most im 
portant factors in build- 


Saves 


ing up so successful a 
school has been that his 
is a one system school. 
That fact has enabled 
him to concentrate the 
energies oft his whole suemes © 
organization on the one 
thing. It has produced absolute harmony 
in all departments, a unity of purpose and 
an enthusiasm that have produced prodig- 
His experience has been ex- 
actly that of others who specialize instead 
of dissipating their energies. His school is 
a fine example of the efficiency that comes 
from a definite one-system policy upon 
which the whole thought and force of the 
organization could be focused. It is 
simply the logical application of scientific 
business management to the school busi- 


ious results. 


ness. 


We would like to give Mr. O'Brien's 
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article in full, but owing to the limita- 
tions of space must content ourselves with 
presenting some of his most striking 
thoughts on the subject. He discusses the 
subject under three heads: judgment, en- 
vironment and ability. 

Judgment is put by many thinkers at the 
head of the list. It is largely a quality that 
is inherent rather than acquired, although the 
watchful instruction of teachers and elders can 
do much toward rounding off rough edges and 
enriching the natural tendency by the infusion 
of experiences. 

Environment is not in- 
herent so much as it is de 
facto, and yet like judg- 
ment is primarily not un- 
der the normal control of 
individuals yet in the stu- 
dent age. 

Ability is per se the 
plastic qualification most 
readily responsive to the 
adolescent mind. It is that 
ingredient of future suc- 
cess over which the youth 
has the greatest control; 
therefore it is most natur- 
ally the supreme object of 
consideration and attack. 

Judgment develops un- 
consciously if at all; en- 
vironment is afforded, and 
not by the young man or 
woman a thing to be ac- 
quired so far as immediate 
consideration is concerned; 
ability is the third of the 
component parts of em- 
bryonic success to be dealt with. 


O'Brien 


Practically in proportion as the standards 
of business have increased has the cosmo- 
politan nature of this human material be- 
come more pronounced. The increased stand- 
ards of business may be summed up in one 
word, efficiency. The corresponding increase 
in the cosmopolitan nature of youthful busi- 
ness students in its relation to business may 
be measured in terms of increased opportunity 
for and need of ability development. 

Never before in the history of commerce 
has it been so incumbent on the successful 
business man to personally possess or in the 
capacity of an institution employ more efficient 
assistance. The struggle to-day in the business 
world is to get the most and the best for the 
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least expenditure. In the increasing of quality 
and decreasing of labor cost is a prime essen- 
tial. Again the problem reverts to that third 
component part of success, ability. 

Having considered the human material, its 
commercial market, the forced needs of the 
market in its demands on the material, it is 
necessary to study the needs of the material 
in its problem of successfully lifting itself to 
the existing level of its opportunity. 


He then outlined the old apprentice sys- 
tem of “learning” business and showed 
how uneconomical and inefficient it was. 
To-day, he says, the business man is un- 
willing, even if he had time, to act the 
part of tutor as well as employer. The 
need for efficiency, and for the initial ef- 
ficiency of the student at the time he 
enters business, is now paramount. He 


then asks: 

What is efficiency in a business school. Is 
it to be found? Can it be proved? 

First, it may be defined as the concentrated 
ability of experienced teachers to train young 
minds and hands in the best way, in the short- 
est space of time so as to get into the office 
prepared in the most thorough way to do not 
only mechanical routine but original thinking. 

Second, it is to be found. And in sub- 
stantiating that statement we answer the third 
question. The best way to prove the presence 
of efficiency in a business school is by the 
continued patronage of business houses for 
help. Generally speaking the business schools 
of to-day are not to be compared with what 
they were a generation since. And for a very 
good reason. The demands of the business 
world to-day are such that if a school wants 
to maintain its prestige it must measure up 
fully to what this same business world wants. 

Business schools are often between two 
fires. Business men want students who have 
the very greatest possible training. They do 
not want to spend any more time than is 
necessary breaking in beginners. 

On the other hand is the student, if he or 
she is paying his own way, or the parent, if 
the funds are still coming from that source, 
pressing the school to finish the student in 
as short a period of time as possible. In fact 
the general desire, if not expectation, is that 
the student shall be graduated and placed in 
an earning capacity earlier than the business 
world is willing to permit. 

The business schools of to-day are a fixed 
link in the chain of development, made so by 
the necessities of business. Employers busy 
with efficiency problems in their plants, with- 
out time to train beginners, demand not merely 
trained help but highly trained help, and get- 
ting it keep going back to the same source for 
more. 

The writer then goes on to explain some 
of the methods of the present-day business 


school—how it takes into account the per- 





sonal equation and shapes its work in the 
school room to meet the demands of the in- 
dividual instead of the mass. He says: 


Business schools to-day have also gone be- 
yond the old-time method of simply getting the 
students to memorize certain facts sufficiently 
well to repeat them at an examination. Teach- 
ers aim more to get that process called original 
thinking started among their charges. When 
young men or young women go out into the 
world they will have to think for themselves. 
This is the quality which differentiates clerks 
and executives. So if the school is to turn 
out the most promising graduates it must in- 
culcate the process of original thought. 


Some of the other good thoughts pre- 
sented are: “As a general thing when the 
young man or woman enters the office it is 
to do one specific duty. There may be a 
number of minor duties in connection, but 
the fact remains that there is generally not 
the opportunity to roam all over the office 
and study and practice until a good all- 
round efficiency and ability is acquired. 
This only emphasizes what the business 
school does, for an up-to-date curriculum 
contains instruction and practice on all the 
standard appliances.” 

The importance of this last development 
in business education is now emphasized by 
the large number that are teaching office 
training as a regular part of the steno- 
graphic course, both the business man and 
the school now assuming, and rightly, that 
the stenographer’s work is not confined 
strictly to shorthand and _ typewriting. 
Mr. O’Brien says that “the school 
that wins out to-day in the struggle for 
continued existence is the one with the best 
course, the course that gets closest to the 
practices of the business world of to-day, 
that teaches its students how to step right 
into an office and start with a speed (and 
salary) that it would have taken a less 
trained person months and months longer 
to attain.” He also says that the age of 
business school students is constantly ad- 
vancing. In conclusion he says: “Time 
was when business schools made the mis- 
take of trying to turn out scholars in too 
short a space of time. The folly of that is 
now forcibly realized, and it is the practice 
to tell students and parents at the outset 
that spending a few extra months at school 
will not only increase the starting salary 
but decrease the time that must elapse be- 
fore the big salaries can be reached.” 
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Technical Business Letters 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Missouri Valley Commercial Teachers’ Association, Omaha 
November 29-30, 1912 


officers of the Missouri Valley Com- 

mercial Teachers’ Association have 
left nothing undone toward making the 
coming meeting the greatest in the history 
of any association ever held in the West. 
This association, although the youngest in 
this country, has outstripped all others in 
numbers, in enthusiasm, in goodfellowship 
and general results. 

The program, which is given herewith, 
will be found replete with good things. 
There are speakers of national renown, 
who came half-way cross the continent to 
be present. Then there are many bright, 
energetic, resourceful teachers, who have 
the latest and best to give all who attend. 
The Missouri Valley program is always 
“something different’ —something that can 
be carried back to the schools and used for 
the uplifting of the profession. The social 
side will not be neglected. We will have 
a reception and banquet, and the Publicity 
Bureau of the Commercial Club will be in 
evidence in such a way that every teacher 
will realize that never before have we met 
in a city where the glad hand has been so 
numerous, where the city sends forth her 
business men to welcome every one and ap- 
preciate our presence. 

After reading the program and deciding 
to attend, teachers will confer a _ great 
favor and assist those in charge in pro- 
viding for their comfort if they will send a 
card to Mr. E. V. Parrish, Omaha Com- 
mercial Club, or Mr. L. C. Rusmisel, Prin. 
High School of Commerce, Omaha. 


‘i Program Committee and the 


Program 


Friday Morning 
Music. 
Address of Welcome, E. V. Parrish, Pub- 
licity Bureau, Omaha Com’! Club. 
Response, Allen Moore, Chillicothe Normal, 
Chillicothe, Mo. 


President's Address, C. T. Smith, K. C. Busi- 
ness College, Kansas City, Mo. 
Fraudulent Letters, T. E. 

City B. C., Quincy, Illinois. 
Spelling that Teaches, J. L. Brawford, High 
School of Commerce, Omaha, Nebr. 
Rapid Calculation—An Art, J. H. Redmond, 
Central High School, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Musselman, Gem 


First Steps in Typewriting, Ella McVey, 
Joplin Business College, Joplin, Mo. 
Friday Afternoon 
Music. 
What the Business Men Demand, Ellis U. 


Graff, Sup’t Public Instruction, Omaha. 

Business Excursions, Omaha Industries: A 
Modern Bank, Shoe Factory, Smelter and 
Refinery, Stock Yards, Creamery, Garment 
Factory, Insurance Headquarters, Railway 
Headquarters, etc. 

Friday Evening 

Reception and banquet. 

The Signs of the Times, A. N. Palmer, New 
York City. 

Three-minute Hold-up,—Road Agents. 

Saturday Morning 

Music. 

Disciplinary Value of Shorthand Study, 
Grace Borland, Westport High School, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Great Weaknesses of Shorthand Teachers, 
Alice B. Hoskin, High School of Commerce, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Little Things in the Development of the 
Stenographer, E. M. Douglas, Capital City 
Commercial College, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Things I Have Learned, Dr. H. M. Rowe, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Saturday Afternoon 

Music. 

Rapid Calculation Contest. 

The Old and the New, Hon. James E. Dalzell, 
State Sup’t Public Instruction, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. 

What I May Do in Advanced Work, Aside 
from Merely Teaching Bookkeeping and Short- 
hand. Ira N. Crabb, High School, Denver, 
Colorado. 

Some Phases of Discipline, Marie Freleigh, 
High School, Junction City, Kansas. 

Election of Officers. 

Selection of Place of Meeting. 

Adjournment. 








- 





BE SELF-MADE 


The way for a young man to rise is to improve himself every way he can, 
never suspecting that any one wishes to hinder him.— Abraham Lincoln. 
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A Woman Who Cannot Earn Her Living—I 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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A Woman Who Cannot Earn Her Living—IlI 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Dorotuy Dix, 1x The New York American 
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The Roll of Honor—1911-1912 


EVEN hundred and thirteen clubs of 

more than five subscriptions each 

came in last year—with a grand total 
of 23,130 subscriptions! The number of 
individual subscriptions, too, was far ahead 
of any previous year. 

We are proud of that record and the 
teachers who helped us produce such splen- 
did results. It is the best record that has 
been made in the history of the magazine. 
The fifty thousand goal is not so far off 
after all! We are proud of it, too, be- 
cause it means better shorthand, more ex- 
pert writers, greater enthusiasm, happier 
teachers—and a bigger magazine. 


A ‘*‘Hundred Per Cent Club’’ 


Mr. J. D. Henderson, principal of the 
Commercial department of the Tucumcari 
High School, Tucumcari, New Mexico, 
makes a suggestion in connection with the 
clubs that is so good that we want to put 
it into operation this year. His idea is to 
have a “100 Per Cent Club” made up of the 
teachers who enroll in their “clubs” every 
shorthand student in the school through- 
out the year! This will surely make an 
interesting list and will be the means of 
arousing a great deal of school spirit in the 
different schools. We hope that all teach- 
ers who are forming clubs will keep this in 
mind when making up their last lists of 
the year and to enter themselves for the 
“100 Per Cent Club.” 

In the October number we presented 
the names and photos of all who had sent 
in clubs of 100 or more. The following 
list contains the names of those who have 
sent in clubs numbering from 50 to 100— 
and it is a big list, too! Mr. John M. Hill 
of Hill’s Business College, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., and the Philadelphia Business Col- 
lege (through Mr. Paisley and Mr. Price) 
are tied for first place with 98. Others 
who almost got into the Century Class 
are: Central Business College, Denver, 
Colo. (through Miss Bowman and Mr. 
Arnold); Miss Christina Bowles, of the 
Queen Ann High School, Seattle, Wash. ; 
Mr. J. E. Armstrong, of the Academy of 
Idaho, Pocatello, Idaho; Miss Grace L. 
King, of the Wausau High School, Wau- 


sau, Wis.; Mr. H. E. Barnes, Barnes Com- 
mercial School, Denver, Colo. 


The Fifty to One Hundred Class 


98 John M. Hill, Hill’s Business College, Ok- 
lahoma City, Okla. 

98 Philadelphia Business College, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. (Through Mr. Paisley and Mr. 
Price.) 

97 Central Business College, Denver, Colo. 
(Through Miss Bowman and Mr. Ar- 
nold. ) 

96 Christina Bowles. Queen Anne High 
School, Seattle, Wash. 

92 J. E. Armstrong, The Academy of Idaho, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

82 Grace L. King, Wausau High School, Wau- 
sau, Wis. 

91 Mr. H. E. Barnes, Barnes Commercial 
School, Denver, Colo. 

87 J. Wyn Irwin, Gregg Shorthand Institute, 
Christchurch, New Zealand. 

86 Jennie Patton, Peoria High School, Peoria, 
Ill. 

84 Lora L. Bowman, Central Business Col- 
lege, Denver, Colo. 

81 G. W. Beckler, Chillicothe Normal and 
Business College, Chillicothe, Mo. 

81 D. C. Christeson, Massey Business College, 
Richmond, Va. 

80 W. F. Cadwell, Brown’s Business College, 
Rockford, IIL 

79 Emil H. Jensen, Utah Business College, 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Freeman P. Taylor, Taylor School of Busi- 

ness, Philadelphia, Pa. 

76 Mabel E. Angus, Utica School of Com- 
merce, Utica, N. Y. . 

76 Susan Miller, Isaacs-Woodbury Business 
College, Los Angeles, Cal. 

75 Myrtle McDaniel, Drake Business College, 
Newark, N. J. 

74 Edith C. Crum, Brown’s Business College, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

74 Hazel Worswick, Henager’s Business Col- 
lege, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

73. +B. Hazel Crandall, Brockton Business 
School, Brockton, Mass. 

73 A. J. Park, Woonsocket Commercial 
School, Woonsocket, R. I. 

72 P. W. Errebo, Pittsburg Business Col- 
lege, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

72 Henry B. Henkel, Springfield Business 
College, Springfield, Ill. 

72 Miss A. H. Schuette, East Green Bay 
High School, Green Bay, Wis. 

71 C. C. Carter, Joplin High School, Joplin, 
Mo. 

71 Nettie M. Huff, Huff’s School of Business 
Training, Kansas City, Mo. 

71 Mary V. Love, Brown’s Business College, 
Decatur, II. 

71 H. M. Munford, Highland Park College, 


Des Moines, Iowa. 








69 
69 
68 
68 
68 


67 


65 
65 
65 
64 
63 
63 
62 
61 
61 
60 
60 
59 
59 
59 
58 
58 
58 
57 
57 


56 


56 


56 
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E. D. McIntosh, Lawrence Commercial 
School, Lawrence, Mass. 

R. B. Millard, Little Falls Business Col- 
lege, Little Falls, Minn. 

Eva M. Waggoner, Green Bay Business 
College, Green Bay, Wis. 

O. W. Dickerson, Marinette Business Col- 
lege, Marinette, Wis. 

Mrs. Mae Wilder, Wilder’s Business Col- 
lege, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Beatrice F. Coxon, Childs’ Business Col- 
lege, Providence, R. I. 

Elliott’s Business College, Burlington, 
Iowa. 

Frances H. North, Butte High School, 
Butte, Mont. 

Troy Business College, Troy, N. Y. 
(Through Miss Wells, Miss Callahan and 
Mr. Slade.) 

W. P. McIntosh, Haverhill Business Col- 
lege, Haverhill, Mass. 

F. R. Berriman, Union Business College, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

W. F. Ruegsegger, Kalispell Business Col- 
lege, Kalispell, Mont. 

A. A. Peterson, Wilson’s Modern Business 
College, Seattle, Wash. 

Grace M. Counihan, Rogers High School, 
Newport, R. I. 

Josephine C. Daley, Bryant & Stratton 
Business College, Manchester, N. H. 
Mary A. Hooper, Rider-Moore & Stewart 

School, Trenton, N. J. 

Harry G. Martin, South High Schooi, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

A. D. Mack, Lowell High School, Lowell, 
Mass. 

S. M. Funk, Columbia College, Hagers- 
town, Md. 

O. J. Morris, Oldham Hall, Singapore, S. 
S. Malaysia. 

H. W. Darr, West High School, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Anna Eisenberg, York Business College 
and Normal School, York, Nebr. 

Carolyne Patchin, Acme Business College, 
Everett, Wash. 

Wayne Canfield, High School, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

L. A. Detring, Elliott’s Business College, 
Burlington, Iowa. 

Mrs. Daisy V. Lowry, The Portsmouth 
College of Business, Portsmouth, Ohio. 

L. J. Egelston, Rutland Business College, 
Rutland, Vt. 

Morton MacCormac, MacCormac School, 
Chicago, Ill. 

George H. Baker, Fremont College, Fre- 
mont, Nebr. 

J. H. Hardie, Greenville Business Univer- 
sity, Greenville, Texas. 

Rosetta Turner, Hoff Business College, 
Warren, Pa. 

W. D. Wigent, Atchison Business College, 
Atchison, Kansas. 

D. P. McDonald, Buffalo Business School, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


55 Katherine Thompson, Sherman’s Business 
School, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

54 Gertrude M. Coman, Curtiss Business Col- 
lege, Minneapolis, Minn. 

54 Jennie Connor, Holmes Business College, 
Portland, Ore. 

54 East High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
(Through Mr. Pennell and Miss Dana.) 

54 Seattle Business College, Seattle, Wash. 
(Through Mrs. Raymond, Miss Beck- 
man and Miss McComb.), 

54 Vincennes Business College, Vincennes, 
Ind. 

53. Fern Crum, Calumet High School, Calu- 
met, Mich. 

53 A. E. Day, Brantford Business College, 
Brantford, Ont., Can. 

53 Fanny Pickles, International Business Col- 
lege, El Paso, Texas. 

52 Jennie Cox, Brown’s Business College, Cen- 
tralia, Lil. 

52 Allan E. Herrick, Manchester High School, 
Manchester, N. H. 

51 Estella Arbogast, Actual Business College, 
Akron, Ohio. 

51 Mary E. Cherry, Findlay Business College, 
Findlay, Ohio. 

51 St. John’s Preparatory College, Danvers, 
Mass. (Through Mr. Fish and Brother 
Bede.) 

50 A. H. Barbour, Nashua Business College, 
Nashua, N. H. 

50 W. E. Brown, Galt Business College, Galt, 
Ont., Can. 

50 Cutler Business School, Dubuque, lowa. 

50 C. D. Dumbauld, Easton School of Busi- 
ness, Easton, Pa. 

50 Ella G. Fraser, Flint Business College, 
Flint, Mich. 

50 Gregg-Aurora Business College, Aurora, 
Ill. (Through Mr. B. Wood.) 

50 D.C. Hilling, Lincoln Avenue High School, 
Peoria, Ill. 

50 Mrs. A. J. Holden, Laurium Commercial 
School, Laurium, Mich. 

50 Mrs. Loretta Mae Judd, Mrs. Judd’s 
School of Shorthand, Zion City, Il. 

50 Mr. J. J. Krider, Canton-Actual Business 
College, Canton, Ohio. 

50 E. M. Lamson, Lamson Business College, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

50 W. N. Price, Philadelphia Business Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, Pa. 


o@g 
School Managers’ Meeting 


It is announced that the next meeting 
of the National Private Commercial School 
Managers’ Association will be held in Chi- 
cago December 11-14, at the La Salle 
Hotel. A large attendance is expected as 
“plans are on foot for the perfection of a 
larger and better organization and the ac- 
complishment of many things that have 
heretofore simply been talked about.” 
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Idea — 


Co-operation is one of the greatest words in the language 
If you have discovered a time- or effort-saving way 


it 


Those whose suggestions are printed will be entitled to 
a twelve-months’ extension of their subscriptior 
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Making Corrections on Bound Manuscript 

N correcting mistakes, or inserting 

words in pages which have been bound 

at the top, in backing sheets or folders, 
I have found the following method very 
effective: Insert a common sheet of paper 
into the machine, and place the bottom 
of the sheet to be corrected between the 
paper inserted and the platen, on the 
side next the writer, and then turn the 
platen backwards to the desired line, and 
make your correction. 

This is especially handy in making cor- 
rections on legal papers, or any pamphlet 
bound at the top, as well as in typewrit- 
names, etc., on the front of 
notebooks.—Enoch Stur- 
Arizona. 


ing dates, 
stenographers’ 
geon, Nogales, 


We Endorse This 


My idea is to recommend to all sub- 
scribers of this magazine the book under 
title of “Use of the Margin,” by Griggs. | 
received this little book free of charge 
with my last subscription to the Gregg 
Writer and am very much pleased with 
it. It has helped me along in many ways, 
for instance how to use our spare moments 
and not waste the precious time. It has 
even aided me in my school work, often 
thinking of the good thoughts it contains. 
I am sure it would help many other sub- 
scribers along if they only knew about this 
wonderful book.—Pearl Childs, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 

Removing Carbon Copies 

When writing letters, especially letters 
of instruction in railroad work, where as 
many as a dozen carbon copies are made 
on onion-skin paper, it is sometimes neces- 
sary to remove the letter from the machine 
to write a telegram or mailgram. In tak- 
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ing these letters out, they become dis- 
arranged, so that when they are returned 
to the machine it will be almost impos- 
sible to get the letters properly aligned as 
they were at first. This may be overcome 
by putting a clip or two at the top of the 
letters before removing from machine, 
and then a clip or two at the bottom im- 
mediately on removal of the papers be- 
fore they are disarranged. When putting 
the papers back, the top clips can be re- 
moved to allow the insertion and then the 
lower clips may be taken off. This 
takes only a few seconds and may result 
in saving writing the letter over.—Wm. N. 
Kessel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Correcting Stencils 

My office work includes the making of 
stencils, which are generally wanted for 
immediate use. In such rush work, an 
error or two seems inevitable. Until late- 
ly, I used to correct these errors with 
varnish—an unsatisfactory method, as 
varnish takes so long to dry. At the pres- 
ent time, I light a candle, heat the blade 
of a knife in the flame and gather some 
of the melting wax upon the end of the 
blade. This is then applied to the error 
in just sufficient quantity and nicely 
smoothed off. An immediately available 
and just as good stencil is the result.—M. 
Baroggio, Chicago, Ill. 

An Eraser Shield 

Before starting my typewriting work, 
I take an ordinary sized piece of paper. 
In this I cut fifteen or twenty holes the 
size of a single letter. When I make a 
mistake, I place a hole over the character 
to be removed and then erase. 

This device saves considerable time and 
helps in making clean, neat erasures.— 
Wm. F. McPhail, Brookline, Mass. 
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Limbering Up for Day’s Work 

After cleaning and oiling my typewriter 
in the morning, which is the first thing I 
do after reaching the office, I put a piece 
of paper into the machine and practice for 
about fifteen or twenty minutes. This loos- 
ens the muscles and puts strength into the 
fingers and makes them more sure of strik- 
ing the right key when it comes to getting 
out the actual work of the day. The fin- 
gers, to a certain extent, become very ner- 
vous and flighty, and a little complicated 
exercise will soon take this out of them.— 
Chloe Iness Hess, Benton, Ill. 

Carbons Affected by Heat 

When a desk is placed next to a steam 
radiator or steam pipes, the carbons which 
are in use and usually kept on top of the 
desk, should be placed on the side farthest 
from the heat; this will prevent the edges 
curling, making it more difficult to handle 
the carbons, and also taking more time to 
smooth out the curled edges.—Wm. N. 
Kessel, Buffalo, N. Y. 

An Indexing Idea 

As the shorthand plates of the “Expert 
Shorthand Speed Course” appear in the 
Gregg Writer I look up the title in the 
index of my copy ofthe book and write, in 
red ink, after the title, the volume, num- 
ber and page of the Gregg Writer in 
which the plate appears. If 14—1—60 
was written after the title it would mean 
Volume 14, Number 1 and Page 60. Use 
a fine pen and keep the figures small. 
“Nuf sed.”-——John A. Dawkins, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Mental Typewriting 

When not occupied with anything else, 
I used to place my fingers on a table or 
any available piece of furniture, and pro- 
ceed to “typewrite” as though at a ma- 
chine. 

As practice during school hours was 
limited, this tended to give me assurance in 
fingering and was as beneficial as though 
I were at a machine.—Helena White, 
Keene, N. H. 

Preparing Forms in Advance 

A scheme I have found has helped me 
very much “to make good” in the three 
positions I have held in my four years as 
a stenographer, is to dig out the various 
reports made in almost any office, which 
have heretofore been made out with pen 
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and ink, and quietly work up a system 
whereby they can be made out on the ma- 
chine. I have done this several times and 
have always found my employers were 
willing to accept my forms in the place of 
the old style. 

I have also found it very helpful in 
trying to attain a faster speed to have 
some one read to me the same thing over 
several times, each time a little faster than 
before.—W. L. Johnson, 413 Grant 
Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Using the Tabulator 


For beginners the use of the tabulator 
can best be learned by setting the tabulat- 
ing stops at 5 and each multiple thereof, 
and then writing some easy, familiar word, 
such as “the,” “and,” “for,” “are,” ete.— 
Vivian Bivin, Phoeniz, Ariz. 

Some Little Hints 

Each day before beginning dictation, 
the stenographer should place the date in 
her shorthand notebook for purposes of 
reference. If she will place this date at 
the bottom of the page instead of at the 
top, she will find it more easily when 
going through the notebook searching for 
the notes of a particular date. 

The best moistener for stamps and 
gummed edges is one that you can fix up 
easily. Take an ink-well without a cover, 
or an old ink or paste bottle will do, and 
fill it with water. Take a common little 
paste or mucilage brush. There you have 
it! You will find that by applying water 
to the gummed surfaces just as you would 
mucilage to other paper, that you can 
“lick” them faster than you can with any 
moistener on the market, except the 
patented automatic stampers and sealers. 

When you are writing addresses on 
cards or envelopes with ink or doing other 
work that requires the constant use of a 
blotter, you will find this a convenience: 
Put a small 3x 5 inch blotter flat against 
the under side of your wrist—blotting 
side out—and secure it there with a rub- 
ber band around your wrist. Then as you 
finish your writing, just move your wrist 
up and press down. Blotting will thus 
become automatic work. If it is a warm 
day and you are perspiring freely, the 
blotter will stick to your wrist without the 
use of the rubber band.—P. O. Selby, 
Carthage, Mo. 
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VIGILANCE in watching opportunity, tact and daring in seizing upon 

opportunity ; force and persistence in crowding opportunity to its utmost 
of possible achievement—these are the martial virtues which must command 
success.— Austin Phelps. 
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A Neglected Factor in Practice for Speed 


HIGH degree of skill in the use of 

A shorthand comprises two elements 

the ability to write rapidly and 

the ability to read rapidly what has been 
written. 

We have known many stenographers who 
could write rapidly, but who read their 
, or with so many pauses, 
that their output of work in a day was 
comparatively Fluency and ac- 
curacy in reading is just as important as 
fluency and accuracy in writing—indeed, 
it is more important. Observation has con- 
vinced us that the latter point is not fully 
appreciated by many students. 


notes so slowly 


small. 


The System Responsible ! 


Perhaps the system itself may be partly 
responsible for this condition. Its very 
legibility may be the reason why students 
do not practice reading—paradoxical as 
that statement may seem. 
read the notes that practice in reading is 
regarded as unnecessary—as something 
that will take care of itself. This is true 
to a large extent. Nevertheless the stu- 
dent should bear in mind that he is learn- 
ing a method of representing the language 
that is entirely new to him, and that he 
can become acquainted with the variations 
which the forms undergo under the stress 
of rapid execution only by much practice in 
reading. 

In studying the older systems a great 
deal of time and attention is devoted to 
reading and practice, because such prac- 
tice is a recognized necessity. On account 
of the vowels being omitted in these sys- 
tems in actual work, the student must be 
trained to recognize all the words for 
which a consonant skeleton may stand, as 
otherwise he will be unable to supply, 
even with the aid of the context, the prop- 


It is so easy to 


er word—at all events, he will not be able 
to supply it without considerable cogita- 
tion. Take a simple illustration: If the 
consonant outline in the notes happens to 
be the characters for dm, he must be able 
to recall instantly that the form may rep- 
resent, in practice, dim, deem, doom, dome, 
dame, dime, dumb, Adam, odium, idiom. 
Now it is obvious that if he is not to hesi- 
tate over the correct interpretation of the 
outline when he comes to it, he must have 
had considerable practice in reading, so 
that by the aid of the context he can in- 
stantly name the particular word required. 
Furthermore, the slightest variation in the 
outline may increase considerably the num- 
ber of words for which it might possibly 
stand. Taking the illustration already men- 
tioned: If the d—which is a shaded char- 
acter in the older systems—should be 
written lightly, as often happens in rapid 
work, the outline will then appear as tm, 
representing teem, time, tomb, Tom, atom, 
item; while slight variations in length will 
yield due, attempt, diameter. 

As these difficulties do not exist in Gregg 
Shorthand on account of the vowels being 
written in the outline in their natural order 
as they occur in the word, the student from 
the outset is able to read his notes with 
considerable fluency. Curiously enough, 
this is one of the greatest obstacles that 
confronts the conscientious teacher in his 
efforts to impress upon the students the 
importance of accuracy of form, to say 
nothing of the importance of practice in 
reading. Most of the dictation given is on 
familiar routine business letters, and after 
a little practice the student finds that he 


can read back his notes on that kind of 


matter with comparative ease, however 
recklessly they may have been written. 
This being the case, it is hard work to 
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Diligent Practice is Essential in Order to Develop Skill 


Lesson XIV 
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convince him that it will be necessary for 
him to write more carefully on unfamiliar 
matter, or in doing the expert work that 
brings really high remuneration to the 
stenographer. 


Accuracy of Execution Beneficial 


We have never known a really expert 
writer of shorthand who did not devote a 
great deal of time to perfecting his style 
of writing and to reading and re-reading 
matter written and printed in shorthand. 
As someone has expressed it, the repeated 
copying of good shorthand notes tends to 
“fix” the hand so that the writing will 
stand a strain of rapid work. All short- 
hand writing departs more or less from 
mathematical accuracy in rapid work, but 
the writer who has trained his hand to 
accurate execution will find that his notes 
do not become wholly shattered in high 
speed writing, as is the case with those of 
the writer who has not had the proper 
practice in the early stages of the work. 

Repetition Practice 

Repetition in reading is quite as im- 
portant as repetition in writing. The stu- 
dent should not be content to merely strug- 
gle through a page of notes—he should 
read a page over and over again until he 
can read it as fluently as ordinary print. 
The benefit of this practice is not alone in 
the increase in reading ability, because it 
actually increases the speed of writing. 
Reading the shorthand forms serves to im- 
press them upon the mind, even more than 
writing them does. They are therefore 
recalled more promptly, which of course 
means that they are written with less hesi- 
tancy. An outline which gives the student 
trouble in reading becomes by that very 
fact firmly photographed on his brain 
thereafter. For this reason, it is important 
that in the beginning practice all reading 
should be from correctly written shorthand. 
The plates in this magazine furnish splen- 
did material for both reading and writing 
practice. 

Read Other People's Shorthand Notes 


Some students and writers make the mis- 
take of confining their reading practice en- 
tirely to their own notes. Unconsciously 
they are helped in reading by their mem- 
ory of the dictated matter, and they do 
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not acquire the ability to read notes that 
are “cold,” or that are unfamiliar to them. 
They miss, too, the benefit that comes from 
the conscious, and sometimes unconscious, 
assimilation of the good points in execu- 
tion and in phrase-writing that comes from 
a study of the well-written shorthand notes 
of others. 


Cultivate Self-Reliance in Reading 


Some years ago a well-known teacher of 
shorthand, writing on this subject said: 


A great amount of writing from dictation 
every day and continuously with no further 
thought but to write, and to write rapidly, is 
often mistaken for general improvement. I 
believe students in general would rather per- 
form this one small task than any other con- 
nected with the course, and the task which 
seems the most difficult to perform, in the 
proper manner, is for the student to sit down 
quietly, and alone, and read over a long article 
which has just been written. Most students 
will shirk from this duty, even though they 
appear to realize its importance. To witness 
anything of the kind is quite unusual. Few 
students there are who have the grit to do it. 
The common way is for half a dozen or more 
to join forces and together hash over the 
pages, first one suggesting a word, and then 
another. This is a great mistake, and the 
more the student indulges in it the more cer- 
tain he may be that he will fail to read his 
notes alone when he accepts a position. The 
reason for this is very plain: He has trained 
himself to be dependent. 

This is true. Nine students out of ten 
would rather be dependent upon others to 
help them with reading than to devote a 
little earnest work each day to the cultiva- 
tion of independent reading ability. It is 
a serious mistake to imagine that one can 
accustom himself to certain habits, and 
then, at will, discard them. It cannot be 
done. Mental habits especially are likely 
to cling tenaciously. It has been stated 
by one psychologist that a habit once 
formed can never be entirely broken. Cer- 
tain it is that habits once formed are sel- 
dom broken. Therefore, the student should 
be constantly on the alert to avoid habits 
that will adversely affect his chances for 
success. 

Independent reading ability is abso- 
lutely indispensable now, as so much is 
expected of stenographers. It enables the 
operator to transcribe continuously—a 
gain in speed and accuracy that is so ob- 
vious it would seem that it need only be 
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Repetition in Reading is as Important as Repetition in Writing 
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brought to the attention of students to ob- 
tain their instant co-operation. But, un- 
fortunately, many students are slow to ap- 
preciate the value of it. Business men, as 
a rule, take little note of the actual time 
consumed in giving dictation, but they are 
sure to keep account of the time expended 
by the operator in transcribing, especially 
if their correspondence is pressing. 

They recognize that the real test of the 
stenographer is in the transcribing of the 
notes. The wise student will keep this 
fact well in mind all through his course in 
school, and act accordingly. 

Some years ago we published a poem by 
Miss Laura Mae Whitrock, which was 
quoted considerably by shorthand maga- 
zines as indicative of a condition that exists 
in many shorthand class-rooms. Here it is: 


Mary Jane Transcribes 


The shorthand class sits in a row, 
The teacher dictates a while; 
Most of the pupils take it down 
In free and flowing style. 


The teacher remarks, “To read this back 
On Mary Jane I'll call, 

Please speak up very loud and clear: 
Class, pay attention all!” 


So Mary Jane starts out as fast 

As a limited express: 

“Dear Sir, we have your favor of—”’ 
(The date she stops to guess) 


November Ist,” then John puts in. 
Mary Jane repeats; (A pause). 
“And reply immediately,” Zoe adds, 
To finish out the clause. 


Then Henry reads, “We beg to state 

That your note is overdue.” 

Then—‘We cannot give more time on same, 
Please call and pay,” adds Sue. 


“This—” Mary Jane comes to a stop 
Till Fred chimes in, “delay 

Has caused us much—much—much- 
“Annoyance,” puts in May. 


Then Sarah reads: “We must request 
That you kindly let us know—” 
(She hesitates.)—‘“What to expect 
At once,” continues Joe. 


Then Jennie reads: “You have not shown 
Proper consideration in this case ;” 
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“Please let there be no further delay. 
Yours truly,” finishes Grace. 


Somehow it sounds so odd to me 
And yet the fact is plain, 
The letter is quite complete yet— 
Everybody 
reads 
but 
Mary Jane! 


Review Questions 
(On the Last Six Lessons) 


1. What seven or eight words may be ins 
dicated by the use of disjoined prefixes? 

2. Write the shorthand outlines for the days 
and the months, and the eight points of the 
compass. 

8. Explain an expedient for writing X_ and 
name an important limitation to its use. 

4. Explain the use of K: for “can” at the 
beginning of words. Illustrate. 

5. How is the plural of wordsigns and con- 
tracted words ending in S formed? Give five il- 
lustrations. 

6. Distinguish between the joining of “ness” 
and the joining of N in words such as “loan” 
and “lowness.” Give other examples. 

7. Assign a reason for the placing of the 
Egraph affix above the outline. Illustrate. 

8. Distinguish between: feelings, felicity; ele- 
ment, elemental; manager, majority; principles, 
personal; perfect, prefer. 

9. Distinguish between: three, they, with, 
either; definite, define, difficult, different; care, 
quality, call, kind, carry; effect, effort; import- 
ance, improvement, imperfect, impersonal, im- 
probable. 

10. Give four principles governing phrasing. 
Illustrate fully what is meant by the intersect- 
ing principle. Give four examples. 

11. Explain and write the following words: 
layout, Lehigh, Mahomet, pre-eminent, re-ap- 
point, Hiawatha, Stewart. 

12. What is meant by Analogical Abbrevia- 
tion? Write the following: presume, father, in- 
junction, desist, description, reflection, conflict, 
acquisition, complimentary, baggage, trust- 
worthy, message, package, neither, insist, result, 
bondage, production, leisure, assure, inquire, 
other, retain, survey, inscription, substitute, 
cartage, courage. 

13. How do we indicate the following: per 
cent, hundred, million, cents, dollars, Ibs.? II- 
lustrate. 

14. State fully and illustrate the difference 
in the outlines for the following words: is, and, 
there, for, have, would, judge, which, it, shall, 
charge. 

15. Write the following: prophetic, circum- 
ambulate, hydrology, felicity, animosity, paraly- 
tic, susceptibility, electroplate. 

16. Explain the outlines for the following 
words: suburb, self-willed, over-awe, subway. 
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Enthusiasm Makes Study a Pleasure 
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Postcarditis 


In this department we will publish each month the names of the writers of Gregg Shorthand 
who desire to exchange postals ‘“written in shorthand” with other writers of the system 
in any part of the world. Every applicant must be a subscriber to this magazine 
ames are not repeated after first publication. The application for enrollment ae 
must be written in shorthand, with the name and address in longhand. Con- 
ducted by Merritta Brown, care of Gregg Writer, Chicago 
whom all communications relating to this department should be addressed 








Illinois, to 














R. A. G. MATTHEWS has asked 
us this month to call attention to 
an error in the address given for 

him in our July Directory, which has 
prevented his answering all of the cards 
sent him. Just the omission of the little 
word “West,” but it made a great differ- 
ence in delivery by the Minneapolis post- 
office! Messages for him should be di- 
rected in future to 914 W. Lake Street. 
We have also been requested to apolo- 
gize in behalf of Mr. Verne De Long for 
the seeming inattention to fifty or seventy- 
five cards he has recently received. Mr. 
De Long had the misfortune to be struck 
by an automobile, which badly injured his 
right arm, but as soon as it is again in 
commission his correspondents will hear 
from him. We trust that it will not be 
long before he has entirely recovered. 
Among the new members listed below 
are three teachers, from as many coun- 
tries, whom we are glad to welcome to the 
“friendly chain.” Miss Aubry, who is 
connected with a girls’ home at Ottawa, 
is especially interested in adapting Gregg 
Shorthand to the French language. Here 
is another correspondent for you language 
enthusiasts! Mr. Hausman’s hobby is in- 
dastries and manufactures of the United 
States, about which he would like to ex- 
change notes either by scenic cards or 
letters. Mr. Hausman is one of the New 
York public school teachers. And from far 
overseas Miss Thomson sends in her appli- 
cation, from Adelaide, Australia, where she 
is teaching in Stott & Hoare’s Business 
College. Her application came on one of 
those interesting Australian letter-cards, 
showing several scenes in Adelaide, in two 
of which the black swans, national birds 
of her country, figure prominently. We 
were interested in her information about 
the naming of that city. The card calls 
attention to the fact that the main street 


is named King William street, after Wil- 
liam the Fourth, while the city itself re- 
ceived the name of his consort, Queen 
Adelaide. 

There are a goodly number of new mem- 
bers from across the water this month. Do 
not forget when writing them that your 
cards will require two cents postage in- 
stead of one (letters five cents) and that 
for every oversight on your part they must 
pay the penalty of double the amount of 
the shortage! 


Railway Stenographers 


W. C. Fink, 1714 Edgewater Place, Chicago, 
Ill. 


J. M. Spalding, Room 11, Union Depot, 
Pueblo, Colo. (Prefers foreign cards.) 
Real Estate and Insurance 

J. E. Creager, 127 Harrison St., Council 


Bluffs, Iowa. 
General 


Bertha Kaler, 341 Chambers St. Phillipsburg, 
N. J. 

Lillian Ludvigson, Acme Business College, 
Seattle, Wash. (Will answer all cards.) 

James Mack, 1400 Broadway, Gary, Ind. 
(Prefers views of cities, but will answer all 
cards). 

Leo A. Mathews, 740 N. 8lst St., Seattle, 
Wash. (Will exchange Alaskan views and 
cards from our own Northwest.) 

Miss A. R. Aubry, 218 Church St., Ottawa, 


Ont., Canada. 

A. Barrell, District High School, Christ- 
church, West New Zealand. 

H. L. Batten, 1149 College St. Bowling 


Green, Ky. 

Florence Bergholm, 108 Barnett St., N. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (Will answer all cards.) 

H. B. Boggs, United States Army, Letter- 
man General Hospital, San Francisco, Cal. 

Catherine Bradley, Tinwald, Ashburton, New 
Zealand. 

Marvin Breuer, Richmond, Mo. 

Rosa Brown, 5 N. W. Belt, Ashburton, New 
Zealand. 

Robert E. Calvin, Box 1177, Tacoma, Wash. 
(Desires to receive cards showing Municipal 
Buildings. ) 
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H. Chapman, 11 Rapley St., Hempstead, Ash- 
burton, New Zealand. 

Helen M. Colgan, 309 Johnson St., Peoria, 
Ill. 

Chancel Cooper, 41 East St., Ashburton, New 
Zealand. 

Alta Culbertson, 801 E. Holt St., Ottumwa, 
lowa. 

H. Davidson, 7 Manning St., Lower Riccar- 
ton, Christchurch, New Zealand. 

Ruth Edmund, 730 Fellows Ave., Ottumwa, 
Iowa. (Wishes to receive views of high 
schools. ) 

J. W. Ferman, Donnybrook, N. Dak. 

Aileen Flanagan, Drain Road, Doyleston, 
Canterbury, New Zealand. 

J. J. Freymann, Gonzaga University, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

Edna Fritts, Glen Gardner, 
answer all cards.) 

Donald Galloway, R. F. D. No. 2, Olathe, 
Colo. 

Bertha Harnack, 187 Broad St., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Florence Hardy, 43 Wakanui Road, Ashbur- 
ton, New Zealand. 

Charles J. Hausman, 1385 Thames St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Tasman V. H. Homan, Lennox St., Mosman, 
Sydney, N. S. W., Australia. 

George Theo. Lam, Java-China-Japan Line, 
Hongkong, China. 

Emilie Marie Lankow, 419 Ninth Ave., As- 
toria, Long Island. (Cards or letters.) 

Floyd Reeve, 2913 Emmaus Ave., Zion City, 


N. J. (Will 
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Ill. (Desires to hear from every writer of 
Gregg Shorthand and receive views of their 
home cities.) 

Anna Larson, 919 Carroll St., Ottumwa, Iowa. 
(Would like to receive cards showing high 
school buildings.) 

H. Lindsay, Box 52, Greymouth, New Zea- 
land. 

Marie Miller, General Delivery, South Bend, 
Ind. 

Gladys McEwen, care Collins & Co., Ashbur- 
ton, New Zealand. 

Alex McKenzie, Willow St., Trevorton, Ash- 
burton, New Zealand. 

John H. Olsen, 330 East 35th St., New York 
City. 

Lillian G. Phillips, Carp St., Bega, N. S. W.., 
Australia. 

May Sisam, Whakatane, Rotorua, New Zea- 
land. 


Thomas R. A. Smith, Huntley Postoffice, 
Waikato, New Zealand. 
Harry Stone, Whakanui Road, Ashburton, 


New Zealand. 

Elsie Thompson, Peter St., Ashburton, New 
Zealand. 

Florimel A. Thomson, care Scott & Hoare’s 
Business College, Grenfell St., Adelaide, South 
Australia. 

Oliver D. Weiser, R. F. D. No. 2, Wrights- 
ville, Pa. (Will answer all cards.) 

Miss F. A. Williams, District High School, 
Christchurch West, New Zealand. 

Irene Wylie, 396 Selwyn St., Christchurch, 
New Zealand. 
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The Gregg Teachers’ Contest at the Spokane Convention 


Some Entertaining Comments by a Pitmanic Observer 


S we were unable to be present at 
A the Spokane convention, we have 

had to depend on others for im- 
pressions of the proceedings. Many of the 
letters received contain expressions of 
hearty appreciation of the admirable pro- 
gram of the shorthand section,—the chief 
credit for which is generally given to Mr. 
W. E. Ingersoll—and of the interest and 
value of the contest for the Gregg Teach- 
ers’ Medals. 

One of the letters about the contest is 
from a well-known and very able expo- 
nent of the Pitman system, and it is so 
fair-minded, so keen in its criticisms, so 
witty, and withal so instructive, that we 
are going to publish a liberal excerpt from 
it. For obvious reasons we have omitted 
the names of the teachers mentioned as 
taking part in the contest. 


It occurs to me that congratulations are due 
you from me for providing one of the most 


meritorious and entertaining features of the 
Spokane convention. I refer to the Teachers’ 
Contest at the Gregg Association meeting. I 
greatly enjoyed it, even though, not being of 
the elect—a Greggite—I sat in the back row, 
mentally if not physically right near the exit 
for unbidden and possibly unwelcome guests! 
And from that “back row” let me in the 
spirit of friendly interest boldly suggest that, 
unless you fear others may steal your thunder, 
it might be of advantage to have even Pitmanic 
writers invited to witness the contests, and pos- 
sibly also Cross Eclectic—suffice it for the pur- 
pose of this letter I was there anyway, by my 
nerve. And, to be even more bold, let me 
further suggest (since advice is free, and the 
cheapest thing a critic has to offer) that de- 
spite rankly Freretical procedure, it might be 
wise to have as one of the judges at such 
contests a person like myself who knows no 
more about the technicalities of Gregg Short- 
hand than is good for his peace of mind as a 
Pitmanic adherent! Perhaps Gregg teachers 
might feel that a person of just plain, every 
day, common garden, horse sense would give a 
square deal without respect to the local or na- 
tional renown of individual Gregg teachers. 
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I freely, perhaps presumptuously, express 
these thoughts because I admire the scheme of 
the contests, and realize their educational value, 
and their value in shorthand sportsmanship. 
Then again I realize you are the arbiter as to 
the practicability of the suggestions, and it is 
immaterial to me whether they are adopted or 
not. 

Pursuing that train of thought, however, 
since you were not on the ground, even on a 
“back seat,” let me indicate how the. con- 
testants sized up to me. I did not preserve 
ratings, even in my mind, but at the end of the 
contests I found myself in doubt, and still ex- 
perience it, as to whether I should give........ 
first place, or 

ia6eenes ’s strength as a teacher, his experi- 
ence, his presence, his dignified bearing, his 
self-command, his adult appeal impressed me. 
But his method was somewhat by rote, whereas 
OEE yee had nothing by rote, was individual 
yet inclusive in her teaching, expressed her 
own individuality, and gained united and in- 
dividual confidence as distinct from the dis- 
passionate respect manfully evoked. 
To my way of thinking, too, ........ had the 
easiest lesson to teach. Opinions, I found later, 
differed on that, but, all the same, although 
not now a shorthand instructor, my secret 
thought (not to be told in Gath) is that I 
should greatly enjoy it if I had the opportunity 
to expound the first lesson in Pitman short- 
hand, whereas I should expound any of the 
later lessons in pretty much the spirit in 
which I write this letter: On my nerve! Then, 
too, I became acquainted with ........ on 
the trip and not at all with any other of the 
contestants, so that like the dangerous jury- 
man in a close case in court, I should “lean 
backwards” and discount my doubt in favor 
OF assevcsec 


ne taught by rote a great deal more 
OR Gaivessce , but his style was good, and I 
mentally awarded him points for cleverly dem- 
onstrating in the penmanship instruction that 
the device on the Gregg button exemplified the 
cardinal principles of Gregg Shorthand pen- 
MEE. sccsveus displayed great ability, and 
scored almost as heavily in my mind as did 
by tactfully demonstrating her meth- 
od of womanly, discreet and efficient disci- 
pline by rebuking a student who impolitely 
snapped his fingers to attract the teacher’s at- 
tention when he wished to ask a question. But 

(wacen lost ground with me because her voice 
did not carry, and from my back seat in the 
amen corner my attention was diverted from 
her as an instructor to Miss .......... , the 
woman, by reason of the picture or some other 
kind of hat she wore, and the chatelaine or 
some other kind of a bag which dangled from 
her arm as she demonstrated her lessson. Of 
course, those were my frivolous thoughts, but 
mercy me, or mercy Miss I might be 
just as frivolous minded as a really truly judge 
or student as I am as a self-appointed make- 
believe one. The mere man of me is still 
puzzling out that hat and bag—oh, pshaw, what 
do I care about either one of them. Miss 
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iddentns ,» let me not forget, was teaching 
Gregg Shorthand to a make-believe real class, 
and forgot about her hat and bag, but my 
chance of learning that lessson in a really- 
truly school would be discounted, 1 am_ pos- 
itively ashamed to admit, by that wonderful 
hat and that tantalizing bag, and my difficulty 
to hear what she said. Of course, under 
practical conditions, my frivolity should not 
benefit ...... 

And so I have not plumbed my mind to de- 


cide whether I should give first place to 
oéevedec OF ........, second place to ........ 
eer ere , and third place to ........ or 
errr Ty or—well, that is the difficulty all 


judges face, whether of Gregg Shorthand in- 
struction, or horse racing, or what not. 

We feel sure that every teacher—in- 
cluding those who took part in the con- 
test—will be interested in the comments of 
this able and impartial observer. His 
views are well worthy of earnest consid- 
eration, and suggest some ways in which 
future contests may be made still more 
valuable. 


oO? 
From Appreciative Friends 


I have kept up on all the improvements 
in the system as published in the magazine 
and would not be without it, as I frequent- 
ly get sufficient help from one number to 
more than repay me for a year’s subscrip- 
tion, or more.—E. G. Hoff, Santa Ana, 
Cal. 

7 * 

I consider the magazine indispensable 
to every writer of Gregg Shorthand, and 
would not be without it. Nothing served so 
well to keep up interest during the months 
of studying shorthand as the Gregg Writer, 
and it now serves the same purpose when 
the schooling is done. And continued in- 
terest means continued study, I am sure 

Charles F. Kiefer, Sharon, Pa. 

* * 

I was a subscriber to the Gregg Writer 
three years ago, but my subscription ran 
out and I failed to renew. I was more 
than surprised at the size and progress of 
the magazine when the first number under 
my new subscription came, and I was glad 
to note the progress of the writers of the 
Gregg system whose names became famil- 
iar to me when I first subscribed to the 
magazine some three years ago.—Olga 
Hartman, Olympia, Wash. 
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A Talk From One Business Man to Another—I 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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A Talk From One Business Man to Another—Il 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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By R. E. DeBowerr, in the La Salle Extension Magazine. 
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Extract From Governor Wilson’s Speech of Acceptance 


(For key, see O. G. A. Department, September number.) 
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spokesman of the clan 








“Order of Gregg Artists” 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 


development of artistry in writing 


32 S. Wabash Avenue 
relating to this department should be addressed. 





This department is the official 
Conducted by Alice L. Rinne, O. G. A., 


Chicago, to whom all communications 
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S many of our “artist” friends pre- 
dicted, when sending in their speci- 
mens for examination, the “Order 

of Gregg Artists” is proving popular—far 
more so than we had expected, as it is our 
experience that time is required for the 
growth of a new idea. 

What has been most gratifying to us is 
the very high average of excellence shown 
in the specimens sent in by the candidates 
for admission to the Order. The list of 
those to whom certificates have been 
awarded is a long one, considering that the 
idea is new, but we wish to state em- 
phatically that all those who secured cer- 
tificates have merited them. The papers 
have been examined with the greatest pos- 
sible care, as we intend that this certificate 
shall be a “mark of high degree.” The pur- 
pose of the plan would be rendered futile if 
the certificate did not give assurance that 
the holder of it had attained a high stand- 
ard of excellence in writing. 

It seems to the editor of this depart- 
ment that it would be a matter of consid- 
erable pleasure for any writer of the sys- 
tem to possess the handsome certificate of 
membership in the O. G. A., certifying to 
his ability as a writer of an artistic style 
of shorthand, and attested by the signature 
of the author of the system. 

To those whose specimens on the first 
test did not warrant the granting of the 
certificate, we are writing personal letters 
with suggestions for the improvement of 
their style, based on the notes received 
from them. 

Now, a word about the tests in general. 
As soon as the September number had had 
time to reach subscribers, the tests began 
to pour in—hundreds of them of all sizes 
and written in all colors of ink—blue, 
green, purple, black and red! One appli- 


cant went so far as to send in her whole 





notebook! But now that all know that it 
is our intention to publish the best plates 
from time to time, and that they must be 
written in black ink and the size must con- 
form to that of the plates published in the 
magazine, there will be no more variety in 
that direction! Some tests were sent to us 
without the necessary fee of twenty-five 
cents, which was specified at the head of 
the department. Some applicants asked 
for an “immediate acknowledgment” of 
their papers and wanted to know “as soon 
as possible” what the committee thought of 
their notes! Some said, “I could have un- 
doubtedly written better notes had I had 
the time, or had I ‘taken’ the time.” What 
a thing to write us when the artistic qual- 
ities of the shorthand submitted are the 
points given first attention by the com- 
mittee ! 

Some ask us to make allowances for the 
short time they have been studying short- 
hand. This we have done, for in most 
cases of this kind the notes, while not par- 
ticularly facile, showed great possibilities 
and it is our belief that such writers should 
be encouraged now before they develop 
habits of slovenly writing which would 
later preclude all chance of their being 
awarded a certificate, after having written 
with no incentive to good notes. But bear 
in mind that we are more than glad to 
help you whenever you need us, so write 
us for advice on any points which bother 
you. But don’t ask us for replies “by re- 
turn mail,” or for our opinion of your notes 
before we have had time to go over them 
and be sure to sign your name just as 
you wish it to appear on the certificate. 
The test given in one magazine is good un- 
til the fifteenth of the month following 
publication. This ought to give plenty of 
time to even our most distant subscribers. 
Please remember: we welcome questions, 
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advice, complaints—every- 
thing! 

As a point of interest in connection with 
the department, we are presenting here- 
with a reproduction of the certificate. Be- 
cause of its size, we were obliged to reduce 
it. The actual measurements are 644 by 
834 inches. It is printed in two colors— 


suggestions, 
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black and red—and on Antiquarian Cover 
Cardboard, which combine to make it very 
attractive. 

The plate of shorthand for Governor 
Wilson’s speech of acceptance is presented 


on page 144. If you have kept a copy of 
the notes you sent us, you will have no 
trouble in checking up your errors. 


ee oom 





—— Certifirate of Membership 
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@rder of Gregg Artists 
ts a clan composed of 
the artistic writers of 
Gregg Shorthand, and 
has for tte abject the 
development of artistry 
tn mrtting. 








First List of Members of O. G. A. 


The list of those who have been awarded 
the certificate on the September test fol- 
lows: 

J. W. Atchison, Chicago, II. 

Mary M. Bedger, Mansfield, Ohio. 

Joseph A. Bowers, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Gertrude Coman, Minneapolis, Minn. 

B. Hazel Crandall, Brockton, Mass. 

Leroy S. Crane, Bismarck, N. Dak. 

S. Pauline Denton, Plainfield, N. J. 

Kitty Dixon, Chicago, IIl. 

Paul G. Duncan, Quincy, III. 

Myra B. Dungan, Chariton, Iowa. 

C. C. Ebbert, La Salle, IIL. 

Edith Giffin, Sarnia, Ont., Can. 

Mae J. Gillette, Winsted, Conn. 

Moxie Grable, Live Oak, Fla. 

Waino Wm. Granlund, Flint, Mich. 

Geo. A. Grojean, Massillon, Ohio. 

William M. Haremski, La Salle, Ill. 

Frank C. Hemphill, Montrose, Colo. 

Ida L. Hodges, Massillon, Ohio. 

B. J. Houlihan, Norwich, Conn. 

H. A. Hagar, Chicago, Ill. 

Alice M. Hunter, Chicago, IIl. 

Joseph Jakeman, Liverpool, England. 

Frieda M. Kakuschke, Mason City, Iowa. 

Joseph R. Kastler, Raton, New Mexico. 

Ida C. Klein, Alameda, Cal. 





a2et- = 
having. passed the required test, and having 

received the recommendation of the Committee | 
of Examiners, is granted this Certificate of 
Membership in the Order of Gregg Artists. 
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Abram M. Kulp, Hatfield, Pa. 
A. A. Lang, Keokuk, Iowa. 
Maude Lantz, Galesburg, III. 
J. J. Lavery, Pittsburg, Kansas. 
Nina Leonard, Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. W. Lewis, Quincy, IIl. 
Edmund F. MacGillivray, Kenora, Ont., Can. 
Richard Martin, Woodstock, Ore. 
A. B. Mawle, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Catherine McCarthy, Taunton, Mass. j 
S. R. McClure, Rector, Ark. 
Frank C. McCollister, Haverhill, Mass. 
E. A. McMahon, Toronto, Canada. 
Ella McVey, Joplin, Mo. 
Louis Naetzker, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Annette M. Page, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Hermann F. Post, Shoshone, Idaho. 
Alice Price, Highwood, N. J. 
Angie L. Pulsifer, Bath, Maine. 
A. Walter Ramus, London, England. 
Fay Rude, Carthage, Mo. 
Peter P. Sadlock, Garfield, N. J. 
Fernand E. Schmitt, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Earl B. Shields, Des Moines, lowa. 
H. N. Shropshire, Chester, Pa. 
Grace E. Smith, Aberdeen, Wash. 
Axel L. Steinson, Marinette, Wis. 
Ethel Clare Sitton, East Rockford, III. 
Gladys Stilgenbauer, Massillon, Ohio. 
Nellie M. Swatsler, Franklin, Pa. 
E. R. Thoma, Olympia, Wash. 
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Marshall M. Thomas, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Blanche M. Thompson, Laconia, N. H. 
P. R. Van Frank, Jr., Little Rock, Ark. 
Burton E. Vergowe, Chicago, III. 

Bro. John L. Voelker, Dayton, Ohio. 
Vela Walker, Richmond, Va. 
Immogene Warren, Bellingham, Wash. 
E. H. Weaver, Blackfoot, Idaho. 

Harry Wellington, Chicago, Ill. 

Parker T. Weymouth, Portland, Maine. 
W. D. Wigent, Chicago, IIl. 

George H. Zimpfer, Milwaukee, Wis. 


As the test in the September number, 
we gave an extract from the speech of ac- 
ceptance of Governor Wilson, last month 
we gave an extract from Col. Roosevelt's 
speech, and now we give an extract from 
that of Mr. Taft. 


Extract From President Taft's Speech of 
Acceptance 

The normal and logical question which ought 
to be asked and answered in determining 
whether an administration should be continued 
in power is, How has the Government been 
administered? Has it been economical and ef- 
ficient? Has it aided or obstructed business 
prosperity? Has it made for progress in bet- 
tering the condition of the people and espe- 
cially the wage earner? Ought its general 
policies to approve themselves to the people? 

During this administration we have given 
special attention to the machinery of govern- 
ment with a view to increasing its efficiency and 
reducing its cost. For twenty years there has 
been a continuous expansion in every direction 
of the governmental functions and a necessary 
increase in the civil and military Servants by 
which these functions are performed. The ex- 
penditures of the Government have normally 
increased from year to year on an average of 
nearly four per cent. There never has been 
a systematic investigation and reorganization 
of this governmental structure with a view to 
eliminating duplications, to uniting bureaus 
where union is possible and more effective, and 
to making the whole organization more com- 
pact and its parts more closely co-ordinated. 
As a beginning, we examined closely the esti- 
mates. These, unless watched, grow from year 
to year under the natural tendency of the 
bureau chiefs. The first estimates which were 
presented to us we cut some $50,000,000, and 
this policy we have maintained through the 
administration and have prevented the normal 
annual increase in Government expenditures, so 
the result is that the deficit of $58,735,000, 
which we found on the Ist of July, 1909, was 
changed on the Ist of July, 1910, by increase 
of the revenues under the Payne law, including 
the corporation tax, to a surplus of $15,806,000 ; 
on July 1, 1911, to a surplus of $47,234,000, 
and on July 1, 1912, to a surplus of $36,336,000. 
The expenditures for 1909 were $662,324,000; 
for 1910, $659,705,000; for 1911, $654,138,000; 
and for 1912, $654,804,000. These figures of 
surplus and expenditure do not include any 
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receipts or expenditures on account of the 
Panama Canal. 

I secured an appropriation for the appoint- 
ment of an Economy and Efficiency Commis- 
sion, consisting of the ablest experts in the 
country, and they have been working for two 
years on the question of how the Government 
departments may be reorganized and what 
changes can be made with a view to giving 
it greater effectiveness for governmental pur- 
poses on the one hand and securing this at con- 
siderably less cost on the other. I have trans- 
mitted to Congress from time to time the 
recommendations of this commission, and while 
they cannot all be adopted at one session, and 
while their recommendations have not been 
rounded and complete because of the neces- 
sity for taking greater time, I think that the 
Democratic Appropriation Committee of the 
House has become convinced that we are on the 
right road and that substantial reform may 
be effected through the adoption of most of 
the plans recommended by this commission. 

For the benefit of our own people and of the 
world, we have carried on the work of the 
Panama Canal so that we can now look for- 
ward with confidence to its completion within 
eighteen months. The work has been a re- 
markable one, and has involved the expendi- 
ture of $30,000,000 to $40,000,000 annually for 
a series of years, and yet it has been attended 
with no scandal and with a development of such 
engineering and medical skill and ingenuity as 
to command the admiration of the world and 
to bring the highest credit to our Corps of 
Army Engineers and our Army Medical Corps. 


The value of shorthand as a useful ac- 
complishment was given great publicity 
through Governor Wilson’s use of it in 
making memoranda and in preparing his 
speeches. And the selection by Governor 
Wilson of a Gregg writer for the extremely 
responsible work of reporting his campaign 
speeches was one of the most significant 
endorsements ever given a system of short- 
hand, coming as it did from one who has 
written the old system for forty years. 

* * * 

The Omaha Bee of September 25 re- 
ports the organization of the “Stenog- 
raphers’ Efficiency Club” with the follow- 
ing officers: President, Guy Barnes; Vice- 
president, Katharine Dougan; Secretary, 
W. C. Oelkers; Treasurer, D. T. Eastman; 
Librarian, Cora L. Wilterding. 

The shorthand club idea is spreading, 
and we are glad to see the efficiency idea 
emphasized in the title of this new or- 
We wish it all possible suc- 


ganization. 
cess. 
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Shorthand as a Lever to Advancement 


HE value of shorthand as a stepping- 
stone to success is once more illus- 
trated in the presidential campaign, 

more emphatically perhaps than in any 
previous campaign. 

Great publicity has been given to the 
fact that Governor Wilson employs short- 
hand constantly in making memoranda of 
matters he wants preserved and in pre- 
paring his campaign addresses. Governor 
Wilson’s feat is all the more remarkable 
because the style of shorthand he uses does 
not lend itself readily to such work, for the 
reason that it requires so much conscious 
effort to attend to the details of writing 
that perfect freedom of thought is impos- 
sible. Several years ago one of the short- 
hand magazines conducted a symposium on 
this very subject of “composition in short- 
hand,” and it was generally agreed among 
the authors consulted that the act of writ- 
ing the style of shorthand then in vogue 
precluded the possibility of clear and 
forceful literary production on account of 
its intricacy. The fact that Governor 
Wilson is able to do this is an impressive 
illustration of the extraordinary quality of 
his mental make-up. With the more mod- 


ern systems, however, which are so sim- 
ple that they involve no more mental 
strain than that imposed in writing ordi- 
nary longhand, composition in shorthand is 
not at all remarkable. 

Governor Wilson has stated that he has 
written shorthand for forty years and 
found it extremely helpful in his literary 
and public work. His most noted literary 
production, the “History of the American 
People,” was written entirely in shorthand 
before it was dictated to a stenographer. 

It will be remembered that Governor 
Wilson vigorously opposed the candidacy 
of ex-Senator Smith for the Senate, and 
that he just as earnestly supported Mr. 
William Hughes, who probably will be 
elected. Mr. Hughes really began his 
work toward this important post as a 
stenographer. The New York newspapers 
have devoted whole pages to telling the in 
teresting career of Mr. Hughes. Mr. 

lughes, it seems, was born in Ireland, 
came to the United States as a boy, worked 
in a silk mill, and then “took up stenog 
raphy and typewriting, studying at night 
school. At the age of twenty-one he was 
able to quit the silk mill and come to New 
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York as stenographer for the American 
Grocery Company. Another year saw him 
back at Paterson, working in the law office 
of William Rysdyke and reading law on 
the side.” 

The rest of the article is but a repetition 
of the old story of how a young man with 
the right sort of ambition and with a 
definite goal before him toward the attain- 
ment of which he directs all his energies, 
will finally reach it. 

Some of the early expe riences of Mr. 
Hughes, as told by a friend and repro- 
duced from the New York Evening Post, 
in a full page article which appeared in 
the New York Sunday Times, are as fol 
lows: 

He got to be a weaver ultimately, but it did 
not satisfy him. He saw, I guess, that such 
work did not promise much for the future 
So he began to study shorthand. That meant 
hard work, for he had need for all the money 
he could earn and just a little more; and the 
little more he had to make by extra labor. But 
once he started in with the shorthand he kept it 
up regardless, although he had to cut his sleep 
sometimes in order to find time for night 
school 

He wa just ot ue 
he had progressed sufficiently in stenography 
ind typewriting to earn his living through that, 
ind his first position was in New York City, 
where he worked for the New York Grocery 
Company. 


ust twenty-one—when 


Another writer of shorthand well known 
to most of our readers, who is a candidate 
for office in this campaign, is Mr. Wood 
bridge N. Ferris, president of the well 
known Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Mich. 
Mr. Ferris is the Democratic nominee for 
governor of Michigan, which has been a 
rock-ribbed Republican state since th 
Civil War. Mr. Ferris’s strength and per 
sonal popularity in the state were shown 
the last time he was a candidate for this 
office. when he ran over 100,000 ahead of 
his ticket, and his friends are hoping that 
he may succeed this year. 

Other prominent schoolmen and writers 
of shorthand are candidates for Congress. 
One of the se 18 Mr. John E. Gill, of the 
Rider-Moore & Stewart School, Trenton, 
who is a candidate for Congress on the 
Progressive ticket. 

The Gregg Writer recently gave an ac 
count of a large number of prominent pub 
lic and business men who had started on 
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the road to fame and fortune through the 
great advantages that shorthand gave 
them, and these men now becoming promi- 
nent in politics, simply further clinches the 
conviction that shorthand is one of the 
most powerful factors in bringing a young 
man into the positions which open the op- 
portunity for the full development of his 
powers 

The fact that Governor Wilson is a 
practical user of shorthand, which was 
brought out in connection with the story 
of the wonderful work that Miss Tarr did 
in reporting his speech of acceptance, has 
drawn shorthand more into the limelight 
and interested more people in it and its 
advantages than perhaps any other thing 
that has occurred in recent history. Pub- 
licity is a great stimulator. 


Too Late' 


AST month we gave a summary of 
the leading recommendations of the 
committee which was appointed by 

the National Shorthand Reporters’ Asso- 
ciation to investigate the various styles 
of Pitmanic shorthand with a view to 
standardization. After exhaustive investi 
gation, the committee condemned the meth 
ods employed in the Isaac Pitman style for 
the representations of the letters W, Y and 
H. Naturally this has been the cause of 
great jubilation on the part of the Phono- 
graphic Magazine (the organ of the Benn 
Pitman style) and the Student’s Journal 
(the organ of the Graham style). But it 
is amusing to see how each of these pub 
lications construes the recommendations of 
the committee as an endorsement of the 
particular style of shorthand used by it. 
The Phonographic Magazine says: 

Notwithstanding the fact that two of the 
most active and influential members of the 
committee (Robert S. Taylor, the chairman, 
ind Thomas Bengough, the Canadian member) 
ire reporters of the Isaac Pitman school, the 
con mittee unanimously reported in favor of 
the Benn Pitman representation of w, y and h, 
ind for the Benn Pitman arrangement of the 
! and r hooks, as against the Munson-Isaac 
Pitman arrangement on these points. 

After reading this one would be inclined 
to say that the Benn Pitman is the “real 
thing” in Pitmanic shorthand. This first 
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impression, however, is modified consider- 
ably on reading the presentment of the 
matter in the Student’s Journal, which 
says: 

The third recommendation proves the use 
made by the Isaac Pitman, Penn Pitman, and 
Munson systems of the large initial hook for 
W to be inferior to the Graham use of this 
material. 

Likewise the fourth recommendation recog- 
nizes the inferiority of the Isaac Pitman, the 
Benn Pitman, the Munson, thc Osgoodby, and 
the so-called Barnes treatment of the large 
final hooks; and the superiority of the Graham 
method. cee 

The sixth recommendation is the most sweep- 
ing of all. It advises the discontinuance of the 
whole Isaac Pitman treatment of words con- 
taining W or Y, and such of the Benn Pit- 
man treatment of these same words as varies 
from the Graham method. The publishers of 
the Benn Pitman system did not go far enough 
two years ago, when they modified their method 
of representing W and adopted only in part 
that of the Graham. -s 

Never before in the history of shorthand 
has any system received such a splendid en- 
dorsement as is thus giver to Graham’s Stand- 
ard Phonography by these findings of the 
Standardization Committee. 


Pitman’s Journal (organ of the Isaac 
Pitman style) has not one word about the 
report of the standardization committee al- 
though the report and the discussion of it 
occupied two entire sessions of the con- 
vention. But that was to be expected, be- 
cause the standardization committee de- 
livered a terrific blow to the Isaac Pitman 
style in condemning its methods of rep- 
resenting W, Y and H. 

But what does it all amount to anyway? 
Assuming that the standardization of the 
various Pitmanic styles was within the 
realms of possibility—which is an extraor- 
dinarily sanguine assumption—it would 
come too late to be of any avail. While 
the Pitmanic reporters and publishers are 
squabbling over the representation of W, 
Y and H, over the best ways of using 
large and small hooks—and a hundred 
other “points of minor, though great im- 
portance,” as the Phonographic Magazine 
puts it—the army of shorthand progress 
marches on from victory to victory. 

There is a veritable revolution in short- 
hand going on that is doing more toward 
standardization of shorthand in one year 
than could be accomplished by standardiza- 
tion committees in a generation. More 


than one-half the schools teaching short- 
hand in America are now teaching non 
Pitmanic shorthand, most of these schools 
having discarded the Pitmanic style. 

The truth is that the mass of reporters 
using the old-time systems most in vogue 
when they learned shorthand have no con- 
ception of what is going on in the short- 
hand world. But the teachers of shorthand 
and the managers of schools do know, and 
they realize that by the time the labors 
of the standardization committee have been 
completed its final report will sound as 
though it related to the standardization of 
the construction of stage coaches. And 
this is said with all due respect to the 
eminent reporters who constitute the 
standardization committee. 


Oo 
Spanish Shorthand 


FEW days ago we had a call from 
A Senor Benjamin Sanchez de Fagle, 

who informed us that he was form- 
erly chief reporter in the Chamber of 
Deputies, Mexico City, Mexico. Senor de 
Fagle said that some years ago he wrote 
the Marti system of Spanish shorthand, 
but had adopted Gregg-Pani and used it 
succesfully in his reporting work. He was 
extremely enthusiastic about the superior- 
ity of the Gregg system over all other sys- 
tems for the Spanish language. 

In conversation he stated that three of 
his former students in Gregg Shorthand— 
Sr. Romero Vincente (chief of steno- 
graphic corps), Sr. Miguel Camerena and 
Sr. Joaquin Valadez—are now official re- 
porters of the Mexican Chamber of Depu- 
ties. 

Since his visit to us, Sr. de Fagle has 
sent us a clipping from a Mexican news- 
paper showing that Gregg-Pani shorthand 
is the adopted system in the Mexican Na- 
tional School of Commerce, Mexico City. 

Gregg-Pani shorthand has been adopted 
in the public schools of Porto Rico, which 
are conducted under the direction of the 
United States Government, which orders 
the text-books. We are constantly receiv 
ing reports of the good work that is being 
done by Spanish stenographers who ac- 
quired their knowledge of the system in the 
Porto Rico schools. 
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And now comes a letter from Sr. F. G. 
Yaniz, Apartado 1109, Mexico City, in 
which he says: “Will you kindly ask all 
Gregg writers in this Republic, through the 
columns of your magazine, to communicate 
with me with a view to forming a local 
Shorthand Club for the interchange of 
ideas and suggestions.” 

There are a great many writers of the 
system in Mexico, and we sincerely hope 
that all of them will communicate with Sr. 
Yaniz. 

We have not heard from, or of, our 
good friend Sr. Pani for several years, and 
if this meets his eye, we hope he will com- 
municate with us. 


In Appreciation 


UR teacher friends are responding 

promptly and loyally to our appeal 

to them to support the magazine. 
Last September our records of subscrip- 
tions received in that month showed an 
increase of 601 over September 1910. 
This year September shows an increase 
of 2747 September 
1911. 

These figures are indicative of many 
things: The appreciation of the many im- 
provements in the magazine, the increase 
in the number of students and writers of 
the system, and their loyalty to the cause. 

It is a source of great pleasure to us to 
look over the list of clubs and note the 
familiar names of old-time supporters and 
te become acquainted with the names of 
many new friends. It makes us feel that 
the loving thought and labor we put into 
this magazine is appreciated, and that the 
teachers realize how helpful the magazine 
is to those who are studying shorthand, as 
well as to those who are out in the business 
world. 

We hope to see the name of every teacher 
on the list of clubs before the end of the 
year. 


subscriptions over 


CoO? 
Brevities 


We should like to have the names and 
addresses of teachers who can teach short- 
hand in both English and Spanish. 
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In sending a club of subscriptions to 
the magazine, Mr. W. E. Weafer, princi- 
pal of the commercial department of the 
Central High School, Buffalo, says: 
“There are about five hundred students 
studying Gregg in the evening school of 
the Central High School.” 

* * * 

The Stenographer is to be congratulated 
on having secured the services of Mr. J. 
N. Kimball, as editor of one of the de 
partments—‘“The Stenographer and Typ- 
ist.” Anything Mr. Kimball may write is 
always full of wit and wisdom—a rare 
combination. 

* 7 . 

In sending us a club of subscriptions 
containing the names of all the students in 
his shorthand class, our good friend, Mr. 
J. D. Henderson, High School, Tucum- 
cari, N. Mex., says: 

I think you should start a “Hundred Per 
Cent Roll of Honor,” for the benefit of those 
schools which have only a few students, but 
which are so loyal as to send in the name of 


every student enrolled. 


That is an excellent idea and will be 
adopted. We ask that our teacher friends 
who have sent in the subscription of every 
student in their classes will note the fact 
on their club list so that full credit may 
be given. 

+ * * 

In view of recent events, how long will 
some schools continue to impose on young 
people “the complexities, perplexities and 
eccentricities” of the zig-zag, disjoined- 
vowel, shaded and position-writing system 
published nearly a century ago? 

i * + 


Many of the newspapers in mentioning 
the fact that Governor Wilson has a know]l- 
edge of shorthand refer tohim as a‘'stenog- 
rapher.” It seems to us that a distinction 
should be made between one who makes 
use of shorthand as an accomplishment— 
or a time- and effort-saving instrument— 
and one who uses it as a means of liveli- 
hood. Our own practice has been to speak 
of one who uses the art in the former 
sense as “a writer of shorthand,” as dis- 
tinguished from “a shorthand writer” or 
“stenographer,” one who uses it as a busi- 
ness. 
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“In a recent examination held for ste 
nographers for state positions in New 
York,” says the Washington Post of 
August 31, “of the 1,000 who were ex 
amined 748 passed, the highest on the list 
was Miss Marion Roselbrook, a Gregg 
writer, whose average was 93.85 per cent. 
Miss Roselbrook is now employed by the 
State Education Department at Albany.” 
She is a graduate of the Utica School of 
Commerce, Utica, N. Y. 

* ” - 

Mr. Geo. H. Zimpfer, who is now prin- 
cipal of the shorthand department of the 
Cream City Business College, Milwaukee, 
Wis., in sending his first club of subscrip- 
tions, says: 

The following is a notice which I have placed 
on the blackboard of my department: 

“September is the beginning of the Gregg 
Writer year. Therefore subscribe now in order 
to get that number. Late subscribers will not 
receive it, consequently their volumes will not 
be complete. Subscriptions sent in every Fri- 
day.” 

Mr. Zimpfer’s predecessor at the Cream 
City Business College, Mr. Rowland (who 
is now principal of the commercial depart- 
ment of the West Allis High School), had 
the honor of heading the Roll of Honor for 
last year, and evidently Mr. Zimpfer means 
to maintain the record of the school. 


* 7 * 


We announced in the August number 
that “next month we hope to devote two or 
three pages to items about teachers and 
schools.” Little did we take into account 
what an undertaking we had unwittingly 
assumed! Lack of space crowded out any 
items that properly should have gone into 
the September number. We had to an- 
nounce in the September number that for 
the same reason the list would again have 
to be omitted. Now it comes to Novem- 
ber—and we couldn’t begin to publish a 
tenth part of the items sent us. They 
would fill all the pages of the magazine, 
including the advertising pages—and we 
know our readers would feel lonesome 
without the advertising pages! 

There are to-day several thousand teach- 
ers of Gregg Shorthand in the country. 
Knowing that a good percentage of teach- 
ers do make changes in location from year 
to year, it does not take much of a mathe- 


matician to see that out of so many thou- 
sands only a small percentage changing 
positions would make a formidable list of 
notes. As it is impossible to make even a 
selection and do justice to all, we have de 
cided to omit the notes altogether. 


* = o 


Mr. W. L. James, in the report of the 
shorthand speed contest appearing in the 
October issue of the Shorthand Writer, 
pays a very nice tribute to Mr. Swem. He 
Says: 

The third man in the contest is, in many 
respects, the most remarkable shorthand writer 
that ever lived. His name is Charles L. Swem, 
a writer of the Gregg system of shorthand. 


This is a gracious acknowledgment and 
is appreciated. Of course Mr. James at- 
tributes the wonderful records made by 
Mr. Swem entirely to the ability of Mr. 
Swem and not to the system he writes. 
That was to be expected. We have also a 
very high opinion of Mr. Swem as a writer, 
and—quite incidentally,—of the system he 
writes. There are other writers of that 
system following close on the heels of Mr. 
Swem, but whether or not they will catch 
up with him remains to be seen. Mr. 
Swem does not intend that they shall! 

Mr. James says: 

He (Swem) writes a system of shorthand 
that is taught in many hundreds of schools 
and which has been taught to hundreds of 
thousands, if not millions, of people. 


Not millions, Mr. James,—not yet. The 
title page of the Manual has always had 
on it “A light-line phonography for the 
million’”—and it is coming true. It has 
not quite reached that point; but it will 
before long. 

* = * 

The Teachers’ Certificate has recently 
been awarded to the following-named can- 
didates: 

Sadie Howe Pickard, Haverhill, Mass.; 
Mrs. Mayme Marr, Iola, Kansas; Gilbert 
E. Martien, Portland, Oregon; Kathryn 
Hart, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Edna M. 
Bantz, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; W. Ray 
Beard, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; John L. 
Bouchal, Lincoln, Nebr.; Flaina Patterson, 
Arkadelphia, Ark.; Pearl Agnes Ritchie, 
Rockford, Ill.; Elizabeth Noonan, Van- 
couver, B. C., Can. 
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Talks on Office Training 


HE mechanical production of busi- 

ness letters is about as far as the 

average stenographer gets. Not 
that there is not the opportunity to go 
farther—but simply because there is a 
lack of ambition and initiative. In other 
words, the average stenographer fails to 
appreciate the opportunities that are open 
to him to advance in his profession. 

The ability to write a good business let- 
ter is one of the most valuable qualifica- 
tions the stenographer can possess. It 
opens the door to immediate advancement 
in nearly every business office. There is 
hardly a business man who, if he finds 
he can depend on his stenographer to 
write many of his letters from a few notes, 
but will avail himself of this added serv- 
ice power of his stenographer. He will 
at first turn over to the stenographer only 
the unimportant routine letters, it is true, 
but the way in which these are handled 
will give him a line on just what his 
stenographer is capable of and furnish a 
basis for future promotion. Good corre- 
spondents are rare, and business men are 
constantly on the lookout for those who 
can really write letters that produce re- 
sults. These are for the most part re- 
cruited from the stenographic ranks. The 
stenographer has a rare chance to learn 
the art of writing good business letters. In 
the first place, the men who dictate the 
letters in any firm are generally men who 
know the business. If they are in the 
sales department they know salesmanship, 
and the arguments for and against their 
products; if they are in the credit de- 
partment, they know how to adjust claims; 
if they are in the advertising department 
they are fertile with ideas—and so on. 


The Third Step—The Composition of Business Letters 


Ideas are what is needed in writing about 
any subject. It is the contact with the 
actual business processes these men get 
that develops ideas—makes them see 
things from different angles and in new 
lights, thus sharpening their powers of 
discrimination and judgment. 

“How can I put myself in line for pro- 
motion from stenographer to correspond- 
ent?” you will naturally ask. The answer 
to that is quite simple. First, you must 
be able to do the work for which you are 
employed with a very high degree of ef- 
ficiency. That in itself will give you dis- 
tinction and draw the attention of your 
employer to your superiority. He will 
naturally think: “Here is a young woman 
of intelligence. If she is capable of doing 
such excellent mechanical work, is she not 
able to do something that is constructive?” 
Nothing is more natural than that he should 
trust you with writing some letters on 
your own initiative. If you succeed, you 
will find plenty of this work given to you, 
and the scope of your service will be en- 
larged from time to time as you are able 
to discharge the new duties imposed upon 
you. 

Second, you must possess the ability to 
write letters intelligently. If you have this 
ability, the work will naturally drift your 
way. You will not have to hunt for it— 
your employer will discover it. Talent is 
never buried in business. The premium 
on it is too high. This article and the next 
two or three to follow are designed to 
give you some of the essential points in 
writing. They can do no more than open 
up the subject in a way that will set you 
to thinking for yourself. The rest you 
must acquire from practice. 
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Ideas the Basis 


Ideas are the basis of all letter writing. 
You may know—as technical subjects— 
grammar and rhetoric and spelling, and 
have at your command Shakespeare's vo- 
cabulary, but without ideas these would be 
about as useful to you as a “steam yacht 
in the middle of Sahara.” It is almost 
axiomatic—although not wholly so—to 
say that language itself does not develop 
ideas, but ideas develop language. It is 
true that each word in language does in 
a way represent an idea, but to know these 
things as isolated facts does not help much 
to originate ideas. The language we use 
is simply a vehicle of thought—it enables 
us to express ourselves clearly in propor- 
tion to the knowledge we have of the vari- 
ous words in the language. 


How Ideas are Developed 


Ideas are the basis in writing letters, as 
has been said, and it is the lack of ideas 
that makes it impossible for young people 
generally to write intelligently on business 
topics. If we know something about a 
thing it is not generaliy hard to express it, 
although it must be said that there is 
usually plenty of room for development 
along that line also. If you witness an 
incident of some kind that makes a deep 
impression upon your mind, you can usually 
tell about it graphically. Writing good 
business letters is not so much a matter 
of language as many suppose it to be. It 
is simply that ideas are lacking. 

How can ideas be developed? First—as 
you engaged in business and commercial 
lines—by knowing the fundamental me- 
chanical processes of business. And there 
is not a one of these that is not open to 
study by any student who wishes to study 
them. A knowledge of these, if you will 
study causes and effects, will be sure to 
develop ideas along business lines. It 
will bring the whole scope of business 
processes into your view. And it is not 
enough that you know these things simply 
superficially. Your knowledge must go 
down deeper than that. 

It is necessary, for example, to be ac- 
quainted with all the processes in trans- 
portation, in banking, know something of 
commercial papers of various kinds, about 
collections, about the express business, 


about remittances, and so on—the things 
that are common to nearly every kind of 
business you can mention. When your dic- 
tator says something about “draft bill of 
lading,’ for example, those words ought to 
convey to your mind the whole transac- 
tion; if he mentions “transportation 
charges paid,” that should convey to your 
mind an exact and definite thing; if he 
says the stocks are “at par,” that also 
should have a clear meaning—and so on. 
These are only examples of expressions 
used in business every day that the aver- 
age stenographer knows only superficially. 
He knows the words, perhaps, but he does 
not know their import—nor ‘their im- 
portance. That is why so many foolish 
mistakes are to be found in the average 
stenographer’s work. And that is also 
why the average stenographer’s salary is 
only “average.” 

While, of course, it will be almost im- 
possible for the stenographer to get an 
actual working knowledge of all the me- 
chanical processes of business until he is 
located in business—unless he is fortunate 
enough to be in a school where office train- 
ing is taught as a regular part of the 
stenographer’s work—still he can get a 
knowledge of these things that will be of 
inestimable value to him by simply reading 
about them and studying them as thor- 
oughly as he can in that way. He can in 
this way at least learn the “theory,” and 
when the actual application is necessary he 
will not be entirely ignorant of how it is 
done. In the next number of these articles 
a bibliography of the books on these sub- 
jects that will be useful to the student will 
be presented. Many of these books can 
be obtained in the public libraries. 


About the Actual Composition of Letters 


Business letters are written primarily to 
sell something, to tell something, and to 
ask information about something. They 
are to convey a message of some kind. The 
more we know about the thing we are sell- 
ing, or about the thing we are telling some- 
thing of, or how to get information about a 
thing we want, the better letter we will be 
able to write. That is, we will be pos- 
sessed of the idea. How to express this 
idea the most convincingly, to tell about 
the thing most clearly, or to ask definitely 
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for information desired, will depend en- 
tirely on the words we use and the way we 
weave them together. And this is our 
“style” in writing, plus the idea to start 
with. 

Style in writing is a very elusive thing 
and is one of the most difficult things to 
define because it is peculiar to each in- 
dividual. No two people will tell a thing 
in exactly the same way. Since it is some- 
thing that cannot very well be dissected, it 
is plain that no inflexible rules for acquir- 
ing it may be laid down, nor would this 
be desirable even if possible. There are 
almost as many styles as there are persons 
to write. But one thing about “style” that 
every writer of business letters ought to 
have in mind is originality. 

The letter, or any other piece of com- 
position for that matter, that stands out 
above its fellows is the one that reflects 
the originality and personality of the 
writer. Originality in a letter is the qual- 
ity that gives to it its character, its nat- 
uralness, its vividness, its life. If all let- 
ters were patterned after the same model 
they would possess a deadly monotony. 
But a study of the work of the best writers 

in both business and in ordinary litera- 
ture—discloses certain characteristics that 
we may appropriate and make use of to 
our advantage in writing business letters. 
These will be discussed in detail in the 
next of these articles. 

(To be continued) 
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Model Letter Contest 


Many of the readers of this department 
have asked for another “artistic letter 
contest.” This seems to be an appropri- 
ate time for such a contest. Below we 
give the awards for three letters, to be 
submitted by each contestant, which are 
to be written with a view to conciseness, 
artistry, etc. 

First: A copy of “The Gregg Report- 
er.” 

Second: A copy of “Hints and Helps 
for the Shorthand Student.” 

Third: A copy of “The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow.” 

For the next ten best transcripts copies 
of “Practical Drills in Shorthand Pen- 


manship.” 
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All letters must reach the department by 
the 20th of December so that announce- 
ment may be made in the January number. 


Every Letter in Alphabet 


A Boston Globe correspondent gives the 
following sentences, each of which contains 
all the letters of the alphabet: 

The quick brown fox jumps over the 
lazy dog. 

Pack my box with five dozen liquor jugs. 

John quickly extemporized five town 
bags. 

Frowzy quacks vex, jump and blight. 

Quack! glad zephyrs, wave my javelin 
box. 


An Early Impression of the 
Typewriter 


LBERT HUBBARD, in a recent 

number of the New York American, 

in writing about the “miraculous 
movies” and in explaining why the moving 
picture has such a strong hold upon young 
people, has this to say of his early impres 
sions of the typewriter: 

I can remember when the Remington Type 
writer was exhibited at Philadelphia at the 
Centennial Exhibition. Operators were de- 
sired, and an advertisement was placed in the 
Philadelphia papers for men or women to run 
these machines. A postscript was added to 
the advertisement thus: “Only those who can 
play the piano need apply.” 

It was supposed that the degree of digital 
skill acquired in playing a piano was requisite 
in running a typewriter. 

Also, I remember one 
Spencerian penmanship who offered to race 
the typewriter in writing out five thousand 
words. A match was fixed. The day was set. 
The Spencerian pen-pusher won the prize, the 
lady at the typewriter having had a case of 
nerves in mid-flight. 

We all said that the typewriter was a very 
wonderful plaything, and the way the oper- 
ator would print your name out on a slip 
and hand it to you made us think we had 
achieved fame. We folded up the precious 
slip and carried it away to show to the folks 
at home, proving to them Brother Jasper’s 
dictum that “The world do move.” 


worthy teacher of 


The universal use of the typewriter to- 
day shows how widely prophecy and actual 
experience diverge, even when the man 
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who makes the prophecy is a man of im- 
agination, as Hubbard undoubtedly is. 

The typewriter found its place in the 
work of the world and increased the 
amount of written communications a thou- 
sand fold. Eighty-six languages can now 
be written by its aid, and wherever busi- 
ness is transacted the typewriter will be 
found. And yet, with this universal use 
of the typewriter there are more pens and 
pencils sold to-day than ever before in the 
world’s history. All of which shows that 
as the intelligence of the people grows the 
uses of the utilities of civilization increase 
correspondingly. 
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Let Beginners Practice on This 


The Boston Globe suggests that begin- 
ners on the typewriter can find nothing 
better to write for practice purposes than 
verse 21, chapter 7, of the Book of Ezra, 
which reads as follows: 

And I, even I, Artaxerxes the king, do 
make a decree to all the treasurers which 
are beyond the river, that whatsoever 
Ezra the priest, the scribe of the law 
of the God of heaven, shall require of you, 
it be done speedily. 

This verse contains every one of the let- 
ters of the alphabet excepting “J.”—Rem- 
ington Notes. 
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An Original “‘Secret Code” 
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Curiosity is a trait that most of us 
possess in a more or less marked degree. 
Anything that has the air of mystery about 
it makes an instant appeal. And curiosity 
is a valuable trait, too, if directed along 
the right path. It leads us to investigate, 
and investigation often results in valuable 
knowledge—but not always. 

The mysterious aspect of the above 
illustration has perhaps already set you to 
wondering. It is not the result of a self- 
taught beginner’s first trial at touch type- 
writing. Neither is it one of the silly be- 


ginning typewriting “‘exercises’’ that are to 
be found in some of the new typewriting 
manuals. It is a “cipher code” devised by 
Louis W. Waldorf, of Western, Nebraska. 
It will be interesting to find out what the 
message is. 

For the three best solutions sent in be- 
fore the 20th of January, the editor of 
this department will present copies of 
“The Great Stone Face,” by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, beautifully written in short 
hand. 

The key and the names of the winners 
will be given in the February number. 
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The Relative Importance of 


1. A high school student asks us which is 
the more important subject, shorthand or type- 
writing. Will some one answer this from the 
standpoint of a practical stenographer? 


From the response this question has 
evoked, there are evidently among our 
readers many with decided though diverse 
opinions on this subject. We are fortu- 
nate in being able to present several phases 
of the question and to show the viewpoint 
of contributors whose experience has been 


gained under widely different circum- 
stances. 
Miss Lura D. Wooster, Waterbury, 


Conn., is a practical stenographer to whom 
skill in typewriting has proved of para- 
mount importance. She says: 

Speaking of my own experience, which covers 
a period of over four years, speed in touch 
typewriting has been invaluable to me. I have 
been employed chiefly by men who dictated 
slowly—the work being of such nature as to 
necessitate absolute accuracy of detail—but who 
wished the finished work as soon as possible 
after the dictation was completed, often, indeed, 
waiting while it was being written. 


Another argument for the importance of 
typewriting is brought forth by Mr. Ray 
C. Gruhlke, Vallejo, Cal. 

In measuring the relative importance of the 
two subjects, the results obtained by the work- 
ing stenographer are the best guide and abso- 
lute proficiency in typewriting seems to be by 
far the more important. 

In the office the typewritten page is the work 
by which an employer judges his stenographer’s 
proficiency. A stenographer may have trouble 
in reading his notes and may not be able to 
take rapid dictation, but if he can turn out his 
work rapidly and accurately the employer is 
usually well satisfied. Very few persons dictate 
letters at more than eighty words a minute 
on the average and a stenographer has no 
trouble in getting the dictation, but all em- 
ployers expect their work returned to them 
promptly and they expect, too, a satisfactory 
transcript. 


Shorthand and Typewriting 


Again, probably more than half the work of 
many an office consists in copying and tabulat- 
ing. Perfection in typewriting is the key to a 
stenographer’s success—as a stenographer. 


Mr. Myers P. Rasmussen, North Troy, 
N. Y., another working stenographer, also 
speaks of a large amount of typewritten 
work which is done in the average up-to- 
date business office and the necessity of 
skill in typing. 

From the teacher's viewpoint, Mr. Ar- 
thur G. Skeeles, Ellwood City High 
School, Ellwood City, Pa., writes as fol- 
lows: 

Neither subject is of so little importance that 
you can afford to slight it in order to strengthen 
yourself on the other. If you are weak on 
either subject, you are pretty sure to think it 
the more important when you secure a position. 

It is true, however, that deficiencies in short- 
hand are more easily covered up. To the man 
who dictates only seventy-five words a minute, 
the stenographer who can write two hundred 
words a minute may seem no better than the 
one who can write only one hundred; but he 
can appreciate the saving when the typist who 
writes seventy-five words a minute brings him 
his letters in one-third the time it takes the 
one who writes only twenty-five words a minute. 
Also, if the stenographer writes the wrong out- 
line for a word, but is able to read it, his em- 
ployer may never discover the error; but he 
will instantly detect a misspelled word, or 
slovenly work on the machine. 


All this on the side of typewriting! But 
those who would give shorthand first place 
are by no means wanting. Mr. C. V. 
Crumley, Beutel Business College, Ta- 
coma, Wash., makes the point, and it is 
one well to emphasize, that although it is 
the transcript that is the measure of suc- 
cess, yet it is on the skill in writing short- 
hand that the perfection of this transcript 
depends. How true this is the shorthand 
speed contests conclusively prove! 

The real truth of the matter, however, 
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is brought out by nearly every contributor. 
Shorthand and typewriting are twin arts 
and neither the student nor the working 
stenographer can afford to neglect spe- 
cializing on either at the expense of the 
other. The gist of the matter is well 
epitomized by Mr. M. N. Bunker, of Hal- 
ford, Kansas: “If you don’t ‘peg away’ 
at both of them with equal tenacity, the one 
neglected will have its revenge when you 
get your first job.” 

Interesting and well-written contribu- 
tions were also received from Mr. B. S. 
Barrett, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mr. H. E. 
Kemp, Decatur High School, Decatur, 
Ill.; Mr. A. B. Mattox, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and Mr. A. M. Kulp, Hatfield, Pa. 


The One-Armed Stenographer 


2. Is it possible for a person who has lost 
one arm to learn shorthand and typewriting 
and fill a stenographer’s position with any de- 
gree of satisfaction? 


That a person who has been deprived 
of the use of one arm is seriously handi- 
capped is true without doubt, and yet 
our readers have convinced us that such a 
misfortune is not an insurmountable bar- 
rier to success in shorthand writing. At 
least two living examples have been 
brought up to prove that there are to-day 
successful stenographers who have worked 
against these heavy odds and have come 
out on top. 

Mrs. M. Eleanor Wishart, New Or- 
leans, La., writes of one such instance: 


Any one watching Mr. Henry Roemer, Jr., 
employed by the Louisiana National Life As- 
surance Society of this city, would no longer 
doubt the possibility of a one-armed person 
becoming a satisfactory stenographer. Mr. 
Roemer has only his left arm, the right having 
been amputated at the shoulder when he was 
about fourteen years of age. He has held his 
present position satisfactorily for more than 
six years and previously was employed in one 
of the railroad offices here. During the two 
years that I worked in the same office with him, 
I never ceased to wonder at the many things 
he accomplished in the face of such a handicap. 
The shorthand part of it was not so wonder- 
ful, but his manipulation of the typewriter was, 
indeed, remarkable. He used a Remington ma- 
chine and worked the shift key with his foot 
by means of a long string. Of course, his 
speed was not so great as that of a two-handed 
typist should be, but it was greater than 


actually is the case with many who call them- 
selves typists. 

Another case is cited by Mr. F. J. Wil- 
liams, principal of the shorthand depart- 
ment of the Knoxville Business College, 
Knoxville, Tenn. : 

About two years ago I had a young man in 
my department who had been right-handed and 
had lost his right arm a short time before. He 
could do but very little writing with his left 
hand, but practiced shorthand and typewriting 
faithfully, and after about seven months he was 
able to take a stenographic position with one 
of the oldest firms in the city. His short- 
hand was not very artistic, but he had no 
trouble in reading it He used the Smith 
Premier typewriter and turned out beautiful 
work. He has been in his present position for 
something over eighteen months, and has made 
quite a success of his work. 

Other readers bring out the fact that 
while the loss of one arm will unques- 
tionably place obstacles in the path of a 
shorthand writer or a typist, it will in no 
degree affect his chances for promotion 
to other positions in the firm in which the 
writer is employed—positions requiring 
less of manual dexterity, but more of ex- 
ecutive ability and consequently carrying 
with them a larger salary. In fact, as Mr. 
Crumley suggests, any one who can suc- 
ceed under these unfavorable conditions 
must possess more than ordinary ability, 
and real ability thus demonstrated is cer- 
tain of recognition. 

Mr. Myers P. Rasmussen, North Troy, 
N. Y.; Mr. H. E. Kemp, Decatur, IIL; 
Mr. A. M. Kulp, Hatfield, Pa.; Mr. A. B. 
Mattox, Cincinnati, Ohio, and Mr. B. S. 
Barrett, Brooklyn, N. Y., also submitted 
contributions worthy of special mention. 


Time-Saving Methods of Transcription 


3. Will teachers and working stenographers 
suggest points which in their opinion would 
be helpful in instructing a beginning dictation 
class as to how to do transcribing in a sys- 
tematic and time-saving manner? 

Miss Mabel E Angus, Utica School of 
Commerce, Utica, N. Y., from her own 
teaching experience outlines a plan of be- 
ginning in the theory work to lay the 
foundation for time-saving transcription: 


Too much stress can not be placed upon good 
shorthand penmanship and a thorough knowl- 
edge of theory .in order to transcribe sys- 
tematically and save time. A student will not 
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become discouraged if he is able to read every- 
thing he writes; but let him struggle along in 
an endeavor to transcribe faulty notes and 
within a very short time he will say “I can’t,” 
and just as soon as that becomes fixed in his 
mind, he is a failure. 

Insist upon good notes from the beginning— 
if he fails to improve, keep him on the lesson 
until he makes an effort—he won’t be long in 
waking up to the fact that only his best work 
will be accepted. 

I form a beginning dictation class after the 
examination on the seventh to the twelfth les- 
sons has been taken. This affords an excellent 
review on the first twelve lessons, and, being 
well spiced with Gregg Writer plates and black- 
board readings, it is also very interesting. I 
teach them how to go from one outline to the 
next without hesitating by dictating a simple 
sentence composed of four or five words, and 
then asking them to write those words while I 
count 1—2—3—4—5— the last count being used 
for the period; for example, “Dan may take 
him.” Words and phrases are dictated in like 
manner. 

By the time the student has finished the 
manual, he is prepared to enter the “C” class 
and take dictation in a systematic way; he 
knows how to think rapidly and he is capable 
of making legible outlines. This gives him 
confidence in his ability to read and his prog- 
ress is more rapid than if he had not been 
taught these little time-saving movements 
earlier in the term. We have one forty-minute 
period a day for these drills, therefore progress 
in the text-book is not delayed and our review 
becomes a pleasure instead of a task. 


Mr. Arthur G. Skeeles, Ellwood City 
High School, Ellwood City, Pa., writes of 
his method of working his beginning dicta- 
tion class up to the point where they can 
rapidly transcribe business letters in con- 
formity with the rules of artistic work. 
This method is undoubtedly founded on 
sound pedagogical principles, and our only 
regret is that Mr. Skeeles has not out- 
lined his plan more fully: 


A beginning dictation class should transcribe 
only a short section each day; and this at first 
should be in the form of a short paragraph, 
rather than a business letter. Most of their 
typewriting practice should be copying from 
print, and this should be continued until they 
can write steadily while watching the copy. The 
correct forms for business letters should be 
learned in this way, by copying from printed 
models. Then, when the students can copy 
readily from their shorthand notes, and have 
learned the form for business letters, they 
should begin transcribing business letters from 
dictation. 


From the standpoint of an experienced 
stenographer, Mr. A. B. Mattox, Cincin- 
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nati, Ohio, has some practical and perti- 
nent suggestions: 

The first thing is to select a suitable note- 
book, and I have found nothing as good as a 
loose-leaf, stiff-back book. The pages lie flat 
and smooth while taking dictation, and the back 
can be adjusted at any desired angle on the 
desk while transcribing. The beginners should 
be urged to keep their eyes on the copy, which 
will insure a steady and ever-increasing speed 
on the machine. As each page of shorthand is 
transcribed it should be checked off in some 
manner, and it is well to secure the pages 
that have been written by a rubber band or 
clamp of some kind. Then, if the book ir 
closed for any reason before the transcribing is 
completed, it can be opened at once in the cor- 
rect place. It sometimes happens in an office 
that the dictator will request a certain letter 
written immediately after dictation, which letter 
may be in the middle of the dictation. After 
this is written and checked off, the stenographer 
will want to begin with the first letter again and 
go straight ahead. 


Two readers speak up emphatically 
against the advice which is sometimes 
given to students to read through, punctu- 
ate and correct their shorthand work be- 
fore beginning to transcribe. Mr. H. E. 
Kemp, Decatur High School, Decatur, II1., 
writes: 

The practice of reading through the short- 
hand notes of a letter or article before starting 
to transcribe it is a pernicious and wasteful one. 
Some stenographers will read clear through, 
even going as far as to insert the punctuation, 
before beginning the transcription. Others will 
read through part of the notes. All this 
weakens the self-confidence of the stenographer, 
and it is bound to bring evil results. About 
the only time when such a thing is excusable 
is when a stenographer has taken dictation at 
an exceptionally high rate of speed, or when 
he has taken dictation from some person other 
than the one he is accustomed to; and even then 
only in rare cases would it be excusable. You 
cannot avoid a disease or effects of a bad habit 
by simply yielding to its effects. Get at the 
root of the trouble. Get rid of the disease. 
Simply make up your mind that you will trans- 
scribe, or teach your students to transcribe just 
as fast and no faster than the notes can be 
read so as to make the desired sense. In a 
short time spelling, punctuation and para- 
graphing become so reflex and automatic that 
you will wonder how you ever had the patience 
to keep on the other way so long. 


Mr. Ray C. Gruhlke, Vallejo, Cal., 
along this same line, ¢ ys: 

Many teachers recommend that the stenog 
rapher read and punctuate his notes before 
starting to typewrite the dictation. I believe 
this is a mistake and often causes confusion. I 
find that the more one ponders over an illegible 
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note the harder it is to read it. Almost any 
note written under stress and taken by itself 
is difficult to read. I believe that confidence 
in one’s notes is the greatest asset and I find 
the faster I typewrite my dictation the less 
trouble I have to read it. 

It has also been recommended that the stenog- 
rapher go over his notes before transcribing, 
making corrections in the outline of the notes, 
etc. believe this is a mistake in a commer- 
cial office as the notes should be left as the 
stenographer took them in dictation. In school 
I think the best plan would be to typewrite 
the dictation first and then re-write this in 
shorthand and compare it with the original 
notes. 


Our good friends, Mr. C. V. Crumley! 
and Mr. B. S. Barrett, have practical sug- 
gestions on this subject which we regret 
we are unable to print in full. 


@ 


An Unabridged Dictionary as a Textbook 


4. Would it be worth while to go sys- 
tematically through an unabridged dictionary, 
noting the meaning, pronunciation, spelling and 
etymology of each word and writing the short- 
hand outline? 


A number of strong protests against the 
plan this question outlines have reached us. 


One of the most vigorous of these comes 
from Mr. Clyde Blanchard, principal of 
the commercial department, Ottumwa 
High School, Ottumwa, Iowa: 

Any one who is willing to undertake the job 
suggested in this question is a Greggite proud 
to know. Such enthusiasm and energy shows 
the “right attitude” mentioned in the depart- 
ment “For the Student” of the September 
issue. 

The method of acquiring a broad vocabulary 
—a requisite for us all—is indirectly answered 
in the introduction to Expert Shorthand Speed 
Course where Mr. SoRelle says: “Selecting the 
matter for dictation was one of the most im- 
portant and difficult of the problems presented. 
Three objects were kept steadily in view. First, 
the matter must be of interest; second, it must 
be on a wide variety of topics; third, it must 
provide constant practice in constructing new 
word forms.” 

Although speaking of the material used in 
training our winners in the 1910 speed contest, 
the author is also giving advice suitable to all 
who are trying to become proficient stenog- 
raphers. Granting that if this advice be car- 
ried out, we shall all become proficient, we can 
easily see that the dictionary will not conform 
to the three objects mentioned. 

In the first place, there can be no dictation, 
for we have to go slowly to note meaning, 
pronunciation, etc. Second, instead of being 
interesting, it is exhausting. Third, while pro- 
viding constant practice in constructing new 
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forms, yet there is not the necessary practi « 
in marge, Boers word forms in phrases or se .- 
tences. t, the reading back of our not:s 
is simply a test of whether or not we c 
mark the vowels correctly. There is no conte ; 
to allow us to use the short cuts so necessa y 
to our speed, and later we should have | 
modify many outlines when applying them 
practical tests. 


Another, and no less vigorous veio, 
comes from Mr. Arthur G. Skeeles: 


No! An unabridged dictionary contains 0\ er 
400,000 words. If you should “note the mean- 
ing, pronunciation, spelling and etymology, and 
write the shorthand outline” of 1,000 words 
every day—say fifty pages—it would take more 
than a year to complete the book, making no 
allowance for Sundays and holidays. And sup- 
pose you should do this, how long would it be 
before you had forgotten the “meaning, pro- 
nunciation,” etc., of abactor, which you will find 
on the first page? 

No one can learn to use a number of words, 
or to write them in shorthand, by simply 
“noting” them in a dictionary. They must be 
used, and written, and read. Therefore, a much 
better plan for the use of the dictionary would 
be to look up all the words in common use. 
A dictionary study of every word in a business 
letter, including even “a” and “the,” would be 
both interesting and profitable; and it should be 
the rule of every person who aims to be well- 
informed to consult the dictionary for the 
meaning, pronunciation, spelling, etymology 
and use of all new and unfamiliar words. The 
stenographer should also practice the shorthand 
outline, especially if it is a word occurring in 
his line of work. - 


Mr. Crumley is a little more tolerant of 
the idea, but suggests as a substitute one 
which will in his opinion insure the ben- 
efits without incurring the penalties of the 
other plan: 

While the plan suggested would perhaps be 
all right if a student has the time and inclina- 
tion, a much better way is to take a smaller 
dictionary, or even better, a modern spelling 
book, in which is given the words, with their 
spelling, pronunciation, definition and use. A 
book of this kind is preferable, as it gives the 
commonly used and more practical words, while 
if a large dictionary is used, too large a field 
must be covered. An excellent book for this 
purpose is “Words,” issued by the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company of oe as it gives not 
only words in common use, but phrases as well. 
If a student will thoroughly and systematically 
study the words in this book, and supplement 
this study by writing the shorthand outlines for 
the words along the margin, he should become 4 
master of orthography. 


Mr. A. B. Mattox is also opposed to this 
suggestion, but would substitute the read- 
ing of good literature, using the dictionary 
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as a reference book only as a means to in- 

ise the vocabulary and add to the store 
of knowledge. His plans for shorthand 
prctice are also worthy of consideration: 


modern complete dictionary contains more 
then 400,000 words, while the best writers and 
sperkers use only about 10,000. Any one who 
attempted the feat in question would find him- 
sel’ burdened with thousands of words that 
would never be of any practical benefit to him. 
\ better way to increase one’s vocabulary is 
to spend as much time as possible in reading a 
goo’! class of books, magazines and daily papers, 
and to refer to the dictionary when in doubt as 
to the meaning, etc., of any word. If you desire 
shorthand practice at the same time, get some 
one to dictate the same class of matter to you, 
with some simple business letters now and then. 
The Gregg Shorthand Dictionary would, in my 
opinion, be of more assistance along this line. 
You would then be learning only such words as 
you are likely to use, and at the same time 
there would be no doubt as to the proper short- 
hand outline for the word. 


A thought worthy of consideration from 
the standpoint of self-education as based 
on the teachings of modern psychology is 
this: That the plan proposed would, to 
the average individual, be impossible of ex- 
ecution. The picture which comes to our 


mind is of an ambitious young person evi- 
dently deprived of the advantages of a 


directed education. The importance of a 
large vocabulary has evidently been 
brought home and the only plan of ac- 
quiring it which suggests itself is the 
one outlined in this question. You can 
imagine the high hopes with which this 
young person begins on the day’s allot- 
ments of “a’s” and the discouragement 
which will probably come before the sec- 
ond page is finished. In the end the plan 
must inevitably be abandoned and the 
abandonment of this purpose means, and 
this is the serious side of the question, the 
lowering of ideals for self-improvement. 
If the psychology of habit teaches us any- 
thing, it is this—the seriousness of aban- 
doning a good purpose once formed. We 
sincerely hope that our ambitious young 
friend will use for his plan of study this 
winter one of the other suggestions out- 
lined by our readers. 

Mr. N. M. Bunker, Mr. B. S. Barrett, 
Mr. H. E. Kemp, are other contributors. 
The-e contributions show the appreciation 
of t!.c unabridged dictionary as a reference 
bool:, but to deprecate its use as a text. 
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At What Age Can Shorthand Be Most 
Easily Learned ? 

5. Do mature students make as rapid prog- 
ress in the study of shorthand as immature 
ones? To which class does speed come the 
more readily? Which can do the more efficient 
work when once the subject is thoroughly mas- 
tered? Please discuss fully. 


The age at which the principles of short- 
hand may be most easily acquired in the 
opinion of the majority of our readers is 
from fifteen to twenty years. There seems 
to be a unanimous agreement that stu- 
dents between these ages acquire a knowl- 
edge of the principles more easily than do 
older students. No mention has been made 
by any of our contributors of experience 
with students under fifteen, and this is a 
phase of the question in which we are 
especially interested. Considerable em- 
phasis is laid on the fact that ultimately 
more efficient work is turned out by older 
students and those who bring to their 
shorthand study a wealth of previous ex- 
perience and knowledge. That this is 
true cannot be denied, but how much of 
this previously acquired knowledge is of 
actual value to the shorthand writer? 
What of the plan of beginning at a much 
earlier age to train young people to write 
shorthand, supplementing this training by 
work which will emphasize the points of 
real bearing on the work of the expert 
shorthand writer? Why not give young 
people shorthand training at such an age 
that this will be of value to them in con- 
nection with their other studies? Why not ~ 
train boys and girls so that the embryo 
professional men and women may have a 
mastery of this knowledge at the time they 
need it—to facilitate the study of their 
profession? Common it is to meet a teach- 
er, doctor, lawyer, or minister of the gos- 
pel who recognizes his need of shorthand 
and bewails the difficulties which beset his 
path as a student of the subject, his lack of 
time and the inflexibility of his mental 
processes. Mr. G. W. Brown in the Gregg 
Shorthand Association Convention in 1911 
spoke most convincingly of the ease with 
which young boys and girls take up the 
study of foreign languages and stated that 
in his opinion this would hold true in the 
study of shorthand. 

Not for a moment would we deny that 
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shorthand may be learned by people well 
advanced in years. We know of no bet- 
ter example of this than Mr. B. S. Barrett 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., to whom we have been 
indebted during several years for most 
valuable and helpful suggestions for this 
and other departments of the Gregg Writer. 
Mr. Barrett, who is now a man nearly 
eighty-one years of age, took up the study 
of Gregg Shorthand about three years ago. 
He mastered it as he has mastered many 
other subjects in his day, but we know that 
Mr. Barrett would be the last to deny that 
this study would have come much more 
easily to him sixty-five years ago. 

In the shorthand teaching of the future, 
as we see it, the question here suggested 
is one of the live topics, and we are 
anxious to print in these pages a further 
discussion of this matter as it appears to 
shorthand writers and teachers of to-day. 

Mr. H. E. Kemp, Mr. A. B. Mattox, 
Mr. B. S. Barrett and Miss Mabel Angus 
are contributors to whom we are indebted 
for opinions on this question. 


vo) 


Charges of Public Stenographers 


Scarcely a week passes that inquiries are 
not received by the editor of this depart- 
ment in regard to charges made by public 
stenographers. In the May, 1912, issue of 
the Gregg Writer we printed a list of 
charges made in Chicago and in New York 
City. The following from the Philadel- 
phia Bulletin will supplement these lists 
by outlining the charges prevailing in 
Philadelphia: 


Though the rates occasionally vary accord- 
ing to circumstances, the following may be 
taken as the basis of such charges: For ad- 
dressing envelopes on the typewriter from 
straight lists, where every name is taken and 
no picking out is done by the operator, $8 per 
thousand, except in quantities, when the price 
is about $2.50 per thousand. When some search- 
ing for the name is made, picking out certain 
professions or something like that, the price 
runs up to $3.50 or more per thousand. Type- 
writing is 5 cents per folio; this means 5 cents 
per 100 words. For convenience, a regular 
charge is made of 10 cents per — page, con- 
taining 300 words. The regular sheet is 8x10% 
inches or 814xll. The margins must be ad- 
justed on the machines to overcome the larger 
amount of writing surface on the latter size. 
Legal papers are started 21,4 inches from the 
top, with left-hand margin of half to three- 
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quarters of an inch. This wide margin at the 
top of sheet is to accommodate the lap-over 
of the cover that is placed on documents for 
protection. They are called manuscript covers, 
and are 124,x15 inches. These prices are for 
regular spacing. For single spacing, all prices 
must be doubled, as twice the amount can he 
put on a page. For triple spacing, which is 
half again as wide as the regular spacing, a re- 
duction of one-third is made on the prices, 
about, say, 8 cents for a letter sheet and 12 
cents or 11 cents for a legal sheet. Carbon 
copies are charged for at the rate of 5 cents 
each. Dictation on the typewriter may be 
charged for by the hour at the rate of from 
50 to 75 cents. For relieving court stenog- 
rapher, $8 per diem attendance (or $5 for half 
a day) and 10 cents per folio for one and 5 
cents per folio for each additional copy, except 
where a daily transcript is furnished for which 
special rates are to be — Or, upon 
agreement beforehand, no per diem charge, the 
stenographer doing the work retains all tran- 


script fees. 
eo) 


Referred for Answer 


11. In writing to the wife of Dr. L. H. 
Jones, is it proper to address her “Mrs. Dr. L. 
H. Jones”? If not, what form should be used? 
What is the correct address in writing to both 
Dr. Jones and his wife? Should it be “Mr. and 
and Mrs. Dr. L. H. Jones”? 

12. One reader is having considerable dif- 
ficulty in developing free arm and wrist move- 
ment in writing shorthand. He states that 
when practicing outside of business hours at 
his own desk he has little difficulty, but during 
business hours when taking dictation he has so 
little room on the drawboard at the dictator's 
desk that he is compelled to use mostly finger 
movement. This change in movement interferes 
with both control — speed. Will some one 
suggest a remedy? 

18. It has been said that there are sixteen 
professions recognized by the U. S. Government. 
Can you place before your readers the ques- 
tion as to whether this is correct and also have 
them all named and listed from the highest to 
the lowest profession in respect of importance 
as seen by the public minds? A thorough dis- 
cussion of this subject is desired. 

14. Will you ask the readers of this maga- 
zine to outline a plan in accordance with which 
a student may study shorthand and typewriting 
without an instructor? 

15. What advice would you give to one who 
is ambitious to become a good writer of Enz- 
lish? What should he read or study? I should 
like to have you outline a course to be followed. 


oOo 


“Give a youth resolution and the alpha- 
bet, and who shall place limits to his 
career?” 
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The Silent Man 


By Charles Currier Beale 


This extract from a paper by the late Charles Currier Beale, read at a 
meeting of the New England Shorthand Reporters’ Association is justly re- 


garded as one of the masterpieces of shorthand literature. 


If it could be 


placed in the hands of judges and lawyers, it would lead to a better under- 
standing—a higher appreciation of the profession of shorthand reporting. 


courtroom where a session of the 

Massachusetts Superior Court is being 
held, he will see in full working order what 
is perhaps in many respects the most im- 
portant portion of the judicial system of 
our commonwealth. Here we may see the 
machinery of the law in active operation. 
The dignified justice seated on the Bench, 
calmly hearing the testimony and dispas- 
sionately weighing it in mind; the clerk 
with his documents spread around him; 
the court officers, ready to preserve the 
order and decorum appropriate to the halls 
of justice; the witness on the stand, timid, 
bold, or indifferent, volubly pouring forth 
his story at the request of his counsel or 
evasively avoiding a reply to the oppos- 
ing attorney; the counsel on both sides, 
alert to take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity, skillfully leading on their own wit- 
nesses or sharply cross-examining those 
on the other side; the array of lawyers 
within the bar watching the proceedings; 
the crowd of spectators on the back set- 
tees, following with interest each detail of 
the trial;—all of these are familiar sights 
to those who have occasion to visit court- 
rooms. But there is still another actor in 
this diversified drama of right and wrong, 
of law and equity, of claims and counter- 
claims. A little to one side you will see a 
silent man sitting at a little table, with 
pen in hand, who follows each spoken word 
with swift and noiseless movements, re- 
cording impartially the words of wisdom, 
wit, and folly which follow each other in 


¥ one has occasion to step into any 


rapid succession. Witnesses come and go, 
lawyers question and cross-question, object 
and argue, the Court quietly announces his 
rulings, one case is ended and another be- 
gins; and through it all the silent man 
writes, writes, writes unceasingly and with 
unslackened speed. Few of those who look 
upon him realize that they are beholding 
as near an approach to a miracle as un- 
aided human hands and brains have thus 
far accomplished. There are many who 
hold that all who write shorthand are ste- 
nographers; who class the sixteen-year- 
old girl, painfully and slowly putting 
down in awkward symbols the carefully 
and deliberately dictated letter of the busi- 
ness man, at a speed little excelling that 
of a skilful penman, with him who through 
years of study and unremitting toil has 
gained the wonderful art of yerbatim re- 
porting. As well compare your six-year- 
old child, thumping on her toy piano, with 
the marvelous masters of music who hold 
the world entranced with their skill and 
genius. The ability of the one is as far 
removed from the ability of the other as 
the humblest motorman on the Boston 
Elevated is from the President and guiding 
spirit of that vast corporation. 

Let me give you an idea of what is re- 
quired of a court reporter. The average 
rate of speaking which he must record 
word for word in his notebook is one hun- 
dred and fifty words per minute. To be 
sure, this speed is sometimes slackened 
to a hundred, but often increased to two 
hundred; and this average speed must be 
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ept up hour after hour under any and all 
mditions, with any and all kinds of lan- 
vaage. The words of the English language 
; used in ordinary speech will average 
least five letters to a word. These five 
tters in the ordinary longhand will re- 
lire at least twenty distinct motions of 
(ie pen. The useful art of shorthand has 
mdensed this to an average of three 
rovements to a word. In other words, in 
der to write legible shorthand at the 
ite of 150 words per minute the writer 
vust skilfully execute certain characters 
requiring 450 distinct movements of the 
pen to a minute, and must keep up this 
enormous speed hour after hour if need 
be. Often a whole day’s work will consist 
of unbroken testimony. Those unfamiliar 
with our duties say the pay we receive is 
exorbitant because we are actually work- 
ing in court only five and one-half hours. 
True, but in those five and one-half hours 
very often there is no rest for the stenog- 
rapher, and if we take the trouble to per- 
form a simple act of multiplication we find 
his flying fingers have recorded in that 
short day of apparently easy work, a total 
of fifty thousand words, involving one hun- 


dred and fifty thousand distinct move- 


ments of the pen. The fabled labors of 
Hercules sink into insignificance as com- 
pared with what he has accomplished. 
Every day he sets down an amount of mat- 
ter equal to a respectable-sized novel. The 
pages of the notebooks he fills in a year, 
if placed continuously, would stretch 
from the Gilded Dome to Senator Lodge’s 
home in Nahant. If the characters were 
in one continuous line it would reach from 
the farthest point of Cape Cod to the most 
distant of the Berkshire Hills, and span 
the whole of this good old Commonwealth 
with the ‘mystic symbols of the silent 
scribe. No one human being could speak 
the words he must unceasingly and uncom- 
plainingly write. A palsied tongue and a 
paralyzed throat would end the speaker's 
efiorts in a few days or weeks; yet the 
hand of the ready writer toils on, guided 
by an intelligent brain, and supplemented 
by an ear that must hear and recognize 
each and every utterance, whether it be 
the burr of the Scotchman, the brogue of 
the Irishman, the lisp of the Welshman, 
the broad accent of the Englishman, or 
the nasal drawl of our own New England. 
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The broken speech of the Russian Jew, 
the liquid patois of the swarthy son of 
sunny Italy, the guttural growl of the 
German, and the mincing tongue of the 
Frenchman all mingle in one ever-chang- 
ing lingual pot-pourri, that-puzzles alike 
the judge, the lawyers, and the listeners, 
but which the stenographer must get 
whether or not. The loquacious native of 
the Emerald Isle is checked in his torrent 
of words by the remark from the judge, 
“The witness talks so fast the Court can 
not understand him; will the stenographer 
please read the answer?” or, the sunburned 
daughter of the Mediterranean, who amply 
makes up in rapidity of utterance for her 
imperfect knowledge of our vernacular, 
fails to make herself understood by Coun- 
sel, who turn nonchalantly to the silent 
worker, and say, “Mr. Reporter, will you 
kindly read what the witness said?” 
But enough of this side of the picture; 
there is another view I wish to present to 
you; another Herculean labor skilfully 
performed and scantily recompensed, 
which awaits the silent man at the end of 
his day’s work in Court—the transcription 
of his notes. Fortunately not all that 
goes down in those never-ending note- 
books has to be rewritten for the eye of 
the judge or the lawyers. There is an end 
to the endurance of even stenographers, 
and I fear that no human being with hu- 
man nerves and a human need for sleep 
and rest could cope with that task. But a 
fairly generous portion has to be tran- 
scribed on the writing-machine; and again 
the tired fingers must fly in swift staccato” 
until the work is accomplished. Most of 
this work must of necessity be done at 
night, by the flickering flame of the gas 
jet or the incandescent brilliance of the 
electric light. Far into the night must 
the click of the typewriter keys and the 
drone of the dictator extend. The judge 
and the lawyers, the witnesses and the 
spectators, can go to their homes and en- 
joy the quiet of their firesides or that rec- 
reation of mind which is equally benefi- 
cial to the body; but the stenographer 
must work though nerves throb and pulses 
flag, though tired eyes will close rebellious- 
ly, and the faithful hands almost refuse 
to do the bidding of the exhausted brain. 
And yet good lawyers have been known 


to say that our prices are exorbitant. But 
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it is the price of blood! It is the giving 
one’s vitality, both of mind and body, 
a mind and a body trained and educated 
» a point beyond which danger lies. And 
iat a training and what an education! 
e whole range of the sciences are com- 
ised in the knowledge that a good court 
‘-nographer must acquire. To-day comes 
skilled physician with his expert testi- 
my and his learned disquisitions upon 
) stero-neurasthenia and cerebro-spinal- 
meningitis, ransacking the dead past of 
me and Greece for terms to fit modern 
ailments and fin-de-siecle surgery. To- 
morrow the electrician with his talk of 
mysterious elements and forces; his micro- 
farads and his electrostatics. Again the 
mechanical expert glibly describing the 
complicated construction and workings of 
appliances and instruments whose very 
names are familiar only to the initiated. 
Add to a knowledge of these various sub- 
jects sufficient at least to recognize their 
nomenclature, a fair knowledge of the clas- 
sics, a familiarity with the most important 
modern languages, a fair amount of legal 
learning, a reading wide enough to recog- 
nize a quotation and assign it to its source, 
whether it be Shakespeare, Browning, the 
Bible, or the Zend-Avesta, a perfect know- 
ledge of geography, a modicum of history, 
a fluency with figures and an absolute com- 
mand of the intricacies of English speech 
—spelling, punctuation, and grammar— 
and you have the foundation of a steno- 
graphic career, and ten or twenty years ac- 
tive practice of your profession will per- 
haps enable you to build the superstructure 
of success. ; 


© 


The List of Reporters 


N the September number we published 

a list of reporters using Gregg Short- 

hand, with a request for additional 
names and corrections. In response to this 
request, Miss Anna Stich, Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, Hamilton, Ohio, writes: 

I notice you are endeavoring to compile a di- 
rectory of reporters using Gregg Shorthand and 
are desirous of a advised of any reporter 
usin this system; therefore I am writing to 
inform you that on December 31 next I shall 
have completed my sixth year as an official 
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court stenographer of the Common Pleas Court 
of Butler County, Ohio. 


We appreciate the kindness of Miss 
Stich in sending us this information, and 
congratulate her on the success she has at- 
tained. 


Mr. Simon P. Richmond, Attorney-at- 
Law, Charleston, W. Va., writes: 

I am engaged in reporting work, to a cer- 
tain extent, in this city and have been for 
several years. I only report in court occa- 
sionally, having no official position, but I re- 
port addresses and conventions very often. 
During the present campaign I am kept pretty 
busy reporting political speeches. I have been 
officially appointed to report the Farmers’ Na- 
tional Congress, which meets in New Orleans 
on November 7-11 next. 


Mr. Richmond added this postscript: 

Since writing the above Miss Laura C. Simms 
has authorized me to give you her name. She 
is deputy reporter for the Circuit Courts of 
Kanawha and Clay Counties, West Virginia, 
and writes Gregg Shorthand. 


From a letter written by Mr. M. W. 
Welsh, whose name was included in the 
list of reporters, the address given being 
Indianapolis, Ind., we learn that he is no 
longer a reporter. Mr. Welsh is now Sec- 
retary to the Trustees of the Columbian 
National Fire Insurance Company, Penob- 
scot Building, Detroit, Mich. He says: 

I have not been engaged in court reporting 
for a matter of about three years. I spent 
about three and a half years in that work for 
the various courts of Indiana. . - I wrote 
Gregg Shorthand and I had several friends 
in the reporting world who wrote the same sys- 
tem. I was very successful in my work and say 
without any hesitation that Gregg Shorthand 
was equal to all requirements. I not only did 
court reporting, but reported numerous po- 
litical speeches and other public addresses, hav- 
ing done quite a good deal of work for the In- 
diana Legislature. I never used any other 
system than Gregg. 


All of which is appreciated. We wish 
Mr. Welsh continued success in his pres- 
ent sphere of work. , 

The name of Mr. Welsh should be can- 
celed on the list of reporters given in the 
September number and these names added: 

Anna Stich, Official Court Stenographer, 
Court of Common Pleas, Butler County, Ham- 
ilton, Ohio. 

Simon P. Richmond, Attorney, Charleston, 
W. Va., Convention and General Reporter. 

Laura C. Simms, Deputy Court Stenographer 
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for Circuit Courts of Kanawha and Clay Coun- 
ties, Charleston, W. Va. 

J. A. Butler, Court. and General Reporter, 
1408 Title & Trust Bldg., Chicago, Ill. (Mem- 
ber of the Chicago Law Reporters’ Associa- 
tion). 

William J. Cleary, Court and G@meral Re- 
porter, 1408 Title & Trust Bldg., Chicago, III. 
(Member of the Chicago Law Reporters’ Asso- 
ciation). 

Sadie M. Smathers, Official Court Stenog- 
rapher, Fourteenth Judicial District of North 
Carolina, Hendersonville, N. C. (Member of 
the National Shorthand Reporters’ Associa- 
tion). 


We omitted to include in the list of re- 
porters given in the September number the 
name of Miss Sadie M. Smathers, Official 
Court Stenographer for the Fourteenth Ju- 
dicial District of North Carolina, Hender- 
sonville, N.C. In going over some papers 
received while we were on our trip abroad, 
we came across a very interesting account 
of Miss Smathers’s work in reporting the 
famous Myrtle Hawkins murder case. The 


report said: 

Miss Smathers covered the full proceedings 
of the Hawkins trial. During the two weeks 
occupied in the taking of evidence she wrote 
approximately 300,000 words. Of this number 
there were hundreds of anatomical terms, the 
majority of which are difficult to write with 
accuracy and rapidity and with which thou- 
sands of would-be stenographers are altogether 
unfamiliar. 

Because of her almost unbearable services in 
this case the attorneys framed a_ petition 
to the board of county commissioners asking 
that the commissioners pay her liberally in ad- 
dition to the regular fee because of the un- 
usual and trying nature of the trial. The 
petition was signed by the attorneys appearing 
in the case and by Judge Howard A. Foushee. 

Miss Smathers, whose competency is beyond 
question, is a writer of the Gregg system of 
shorthand and is a member of the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association, the member- 
ship of which is composed altogether of court 
reporters. She will attend the next annual 
meeting of this association which will convene 
in New York City on August 19. 

The many friends of Miss Smathers will be 
glad to learn that she is reporting the proceed- 
in 
which is holding its annual meeting in Hender- 
sonville. 

We hope that any of our readers en- 
gaged in reporting work and whose names 
have not been given will notify us prompt- 
ly. To anyone sending us additional names 
we shall send a valuable list of reporting 
phrases taken from the note-book of Mr. 


Swem. 


of the North Carolina Medical Society, | 
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Some Swem Shortcuts 


We have taken the following from a | st 
of phrases compiled by Mr. Swem, » id 
hope to give others in future issues of {ic 
magazine. 


Determine 
to be determined 


"ai 


a _-- determine the 


a——_ determine the question 


determine the matter 


— 


| to determine 


p— 


for you to determine 


in your determination 


TT 


ey determine from the evidence 


o—~79o to determine this case 


Examine 


in your examination 


- 


ae you make an examination 


atl 


pe 


os? v9 


did you examine 

when you examined 

did you examine the 

when did you make an exami: :tion 


o2—o>> when did you make the examin tion 
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Did You Have 


did you have 


did you have the 


did you have any 


did you have any conversation 


did you have anything 


did you have anything to do 


did you have any talk 


Miscellaneous 


any other fact 


anything of the sort 

are you acquainted with the plain- 
tiff 

at about that time 

at the last hearing 

at the second interview 

at the time of the accident 

at the time of the conversation 

attorney and client 

attorney for the defendant 

attorney for the plaintiff 


attorney for the prosecution 


before the district court 


WRITER 


before the plaintiff 


believe from the evidence 


believe from the evidence that the 
defendant 


by the exercise of such 


by a greater weight of the evidence 


calling for the conclusion of the 
witness 


charged in said complaint 
charged in said declaration 
could you tell whether or not 


culpable negligence 


A 
ae) 


Key to Reporting Plate 


Q Did you talk with anybody about this 
case? 

A Talked with Osczawski and no one else. 

Q And he is the only man you talked to 
about this case? 

A He was asking me questions about this 
case and I told him I didn’t know anything 


about it. 
« Is he the only man you talked to about 


this case at any time? A _ Yes. 
And you told him you didn’t know any- 

thing about it? 

A Yes. 

RE-DIRECT EXAMINATION 
by Mr. Daniels 

Q You told Mr. Osczawski that you didn’t 

know anything about it. Why did you make 


* that statement to him? 


A Well, he was asking a lot of questions— 
asking me who was there and what I saw and 
I didn’t want to tell him. 


MRS. ANNA METZER 
called as a witness by the plaintiff, having first 
been duly sworn, was examined and testified as 
follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 
by Mr. Daniels. 
Q What is your name? A _ Mrs. 


Metzer. 
Q Where do you live, Mrs. Metzer? A 


4608 South Robey Street. 


Annie 
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Q Do you live in the front or the rear? 
A In the rear. 

On the first floor or the second floor? A 
The second floor. 

Q Do you remember seeing anything around 
the premises there last fall? A I remember. 

Q What did you see there? A I saw 
Hogan and Simon in the store there. 

Q What were they doing? A They were 
selling gents’ furnishings, gents’ clothing. 

Q When was this that you saw them? A 
In October. 

Is this the Mr. Hogan that you refer 
to (indicating) ? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, about what time in October did 
you see them there? A _ In the middle of the 
month of October. 

Q And what were they doing? 
were removing boxes from the store. 

Q What were they taking out? 
were taking out boxes. 

Q .Where were they taking boxes from? 

A From the store. 

Q And where did they place the boxes? 
Where did they take them to? 

A They were carrying them to the rear of 
the house. 

Q Where did they put them when they took 
them to the rear of the house? A They were 


A’ They 
A They 


carrying them to the rear, but I didn’t see - 


where they put them. 

Q What time of day was this that you saw 
them taking these boxes? 

MR. RAYNER: Wait a moment. I ob- 
ject to that question. 

THE COURT: Sustained. 

MR. DANIELS: Q What time of day 
was it that you saw Hogan and Simon taking 
the boxes out? 

MR. RAYNER: 

THE COURT: 
standing. 

MR. DANIELS: 
again. 

Q What did you see on about the middle 
of October as you have said, take piace on the 
premises there where you live? A It happened 
that Hogan and Simon were moving out from 
the store. 

Q What were they moving out? A They 
were taking boxes out. 

Q Now when was this that you saw them 
taking boxes out of the store? A The 14th 
of October. 


I object to the question. 
I think there is a misunder- 


I will ask the question 
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Q What day of the week was that, © yo, 
remember? , 

A It was on a Saturday. 

Q Now where did they take these boxe; 
that you say they took out of the store? ‘Vher 
did they take them to? 

A They were taken to the rear of the store. 

Q And then what did they do with them: 

A_ I didn’t see them. I only saw ther take 
the boxes from the store. 

THE COURT: Where were you when you 
saw this? 

A I were going for the coal under the 
store. 

Q Under what store? A Under the stor 
that they was taking the boxes out from. 

Q Did you see this through the front of 
Hogan’s store or the rear of Hogan’s store? 
A From the rear, in the rear of the store. 

Q Were the boxes when you last saw them 
inside the store or outside the store? A _ In 
the store. 

Q Did you see any box in the alley? 4A 
I have not seen the alley. 

Q You have not seen the alley? A_ I have 
not seen the alley. I have not seen anything 
in the alley. 

Q_ Did you see any boxes in the alley back 
of the store? 

A I have not seen nothing in the alley. 
I only saw the boxes outside as they carried 
them from the store to the rear. 

Q Where were the boxes when you saw 
Hogan packing them? A _ The boxes were in 
the store. They were taken from there and 
carried in the rear. 

Q In the rear of what? A _ In the rear 
of the house behind the other house there. 

Q@ Did he take the boxes out from the 
store, out ot the store behind the store, into the 
alley? 

A Yes sir, to that alley there. 

Q Did he put them down in the alley or in 
a wagon? 

A I have -not seen that. 
that. 

Q Now this was on the 14th of October, 
Saturday, that you are talking about? A 
Yes, sir. 

Q How many boxes did you see Hogan 
carrying at the time? 

A _ I have seen about three times. 

Q How large were these boxes? A_ | have 
not measured them, but only saw them with 
my eyes. 


I have not seen 


oO? 
Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Testing Her Speed 


Mr. Truelove was a fluent dictator and was 
proud of it. It was gratifying to his self-es- 
teem to watch the frantic struggles of his lady 
stenographer to record the steady flow of his 
eloquence and when, as often happened, she 
was obliged to interrupt and beg him to mod- 


erate his speed, he would comply with «n ait 
of patronizing condescension. 

But, in the course of time, this youn: lady 
left the office and another and smart r oP 


erator supplied her place. This was — self- 
possessed and somewhat haughty dams: ., and 
Mr. Truelove found to his annoyance ‘at 9 
far from being flurried and confused \y the 
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ss of his dictation, she took his letters 
“bored, indifferent air and whenever he 
or hesitated would glance up with an 
.g, almost impatient, look. 

this was, of course, very wounding to 
uelove’s vanity. One day, in the privacy 
ywn room, he remarked to his confiden- 
k: “There’s a letter from those people 
t South End. I intend writing them a 
ng letter showing clearly that they have 
n upon us. It will have to be very care- 
orded and I want to consult you about 
fact, I think it would not be a bad 
r you to write it down briefly from my 

dictation. I shall need your assistance.” 

Now the room which Miss Carter occupied, 
the young lady under discussion, was sepa- 
rom Mr. Truelove’s only by a thin par- 
tition. Miss Carter had nimble ears as well as 
nimble fingers. 

“Then,” Mr. Truelove went on, “when we 
have got it satisfactorily arranged, I can use 
your notes to test Miss Carter’s speed and see 
if she is really worth the excellent salary I am 
paying her.” 

“indeed,” said Miss Carter to herself. 

And she stationed herself against the thin 
wall with her notebook. 

The letter completed and other business mat- 
ters discussed, Mr. Truelove entered Miss Car- 
ter’s room to dictate his letter. Mr. Noble fol- 
lowed. 

Mr. Truelove started by giving a few letters 
at his usual rate of speed. Then he pulled out 
his watch. 

“By George,” he exclaimed, “it is later than 
I thought! I have one more letter for you, 
Miss Carter, and I want you to take it down 
as quickly as you can, as I am pressed for 
time.” 

And he started off. Miss- Carter, however, 
sat at her table in the most careless attitude 
and occasionally glanced out of the window to 
see if it was raining. 

Mr. Truelove was puzzled, not to say an- 
noyed. “Am I going too fast for you?” he 
asked presently. “Sure you're getting it down 
all right?” Miss Carter raised her eyebrows 
with an air of mild surprise. “Oh, yes, Mr. 
Truelove,” she replied, “I can go much quicker 
than that if you like. In fact, I should prefer 
it. Iam getting out of practice in rapid writ- 
ing.” 

With an increduluous snort, Mr. Truelove 
braced himself up for a fresh effort. Still she 
sat unmoved and composed. 

Mr. Noble could scarcely believe his eyes, 
as he had in reality entered the room to wit- 
hess the humiliation of the young woman who 
was cheeky enough to earn a salary nearly 
equal to his own. 

He grew quite excited and going over to 
Miss Carter and leaning on her chair, watched 
with avsorbing interest the wriggling, scrig- 
gling forms as they flowed rapidly and yet 
smoothiy from her pen. 

Had he understood stenography, he might 
have noticed that only about one word in six 
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was being recorded, but as he did not, all he 
could do was to look on and wonder. At 
length Mr. Truelove stopped, quite out of 
breath. 

“Miss Carter,” he said, fixing his stern eyes 
upon her, “I hope you can transcribe your 
notes. It is an important letter and one in- 
correct word might spoil the whole thing.” 

“Oh, yes, I fully understand that,” replied 
Miss Carter with a smile. 

Mr. Truelove felt himself beaten, but his 
feeling of annoyance gave way to one of pride 
in having the services of such a marvelous 
young woman. Not so Mr. Noble. He still 
clung to the idea that perhaps Miss Carter 
had made a hopeless muddle of it. 

“I would suggest, if you have time,” he said, 
“that it might be well for Miss Carter to read 
over the letter as it stands. It is possible that 
some amendment may suggest itself to some 
of us. 

Without any hesitation, she opened her book 
and turned back to the neatly and accurately 
written notes she had taken before they came 
into the room. 

She read off the letter without one slip or 
tumble from beginning to end. 

“That will do,” said Mr. Truelove as Mr. 
Noble returned to his desk quite crestfallen. 

“I guess they won’t want to test me again 
just yet,” thought Miss Carter.—The Stenog- 


rapher. 
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Some Practical Business Letters 


Messrs. Cassner, Curran & Co., 
Newport News, Va. 
Dear Sirs: 

Enclosed please find contract duly signed 
for the season’s supply of bunker coal for such 
steamers at our consignment or under our con- 
trol as may call at Newport News prior to and 
including December 31, 1912. It is understood 
that after each steamer is supplied with the 
quantity of coal she requires, you are to take 
the Captain’s demand draft upon us for the 
cost thereof and add to said draft all addi- 
tional expenses for disbursements in connectiori 
with the vessels entering and clearing at your 
port. We trust that you will see that we con- 
tinue to secure Pocahontas coal of such quality 
as has heretofore given us entire satisfaction. 

Yours truly, 


Messrs. Biggs & Quimby, 
London, England. 
Gentlemen: 

We have your letter of April 11, from which 
we withdraw Charter parties of the steamers 
Anthony and Frank, which we note have been 
fixed by you to load cargoes of Scotch pig 
iron at Addrossan, Scotland, for Philadelphia. 
We thank you for the consignment of the said 
vessels to this port. We have interviewed the 
receivers of the two cargoes and present indica- 
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tions are that the steamer Anthony will be dis- 
charged at the Port Richmond terminals of 
the Philadelphia & Reading Railway company 
and the steamer Frank will be discharged at 
Gerard Point, the ore and pig iron terminals 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 

In respect to stevedoring, we wish to say the 
regular charge is 25 cents per ton of 2240 
pounds for unloading pig iron and we are 
unable to make a cheaper arrangement and 
secure first-class work and a maximum quan- 
tity to be unloaded each twenty-four hours. 
You, as a ship-owner, know it is best as a rule 
to employ the regular stevedores to load and 
discharge vessels assigned to the respective 
railroad terminals, owing to the greater famili- 
arity of these men with the particular work, 
which is apt to result in a larger output of 
cargo per day. 

We observe that you do not wish us to make 
any remittances to you on account of the in- 
ward freight of either vessel, but that the 
balance in our hands after paying stevedores’ 
charges and other needful disbursements is 
to remain with us on account of outward dis- 
bursements on the two cargoes of case oil which 
are to load here for Japan. 

Very truly yours, 


Mr. Daniel L. Humphries, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dear Sir: 

Enclosed please find freight engagement for 
ten thousand sacks of flour to be shipped per 
Cosmopolitan Line steamers from Baltimore to 
Copenhagen during the month of May of the 
present year. It is understood that this flour 
shall be available at Baltimore for shipment 
any time after April 30 and that any portion 
not ready for delivery by May 15 shall event- 
ually be forwarded at the option of steamer 
from Baltimore during June or July follow- 
ing. 

In response to your inquiry, we wish to en- 
close you a list of arbitraries beyond Copen- 
hagen, embracing over 160,000 ports or places 
in the kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden and Nor- 
way, the province of Finland and certain Rus- 
sian ports. They provide a certain rate of 
charge per ton of 2240 pounds gross weight. 

Yours respectfully, 


© 


Putting Things Off 


If we could only make our highest moments 
permanent, what splendid things we should do 
in life and what magnificent beings we should 
become; but we let our resolutions cool, our 
visions fade, until it is more convenient to ex- 
cuse them and they are gone. 

Mythology tells us that Minerva, the god- 
dess of wisdom, sprung fully grown from Jupi- 
ter’s brain. Man’s highest conception, his most 
effective thoughts, most inventive and thought- 
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ful ideas and grandest visions spring cv plete 
with their maximum of power spont neoy 
from the brain. Men who postpone their © sions 
who delay the execution of their ideas, w_ ) hot. 
tle up their thoughts to be used at + mor 
convenient time are always weaklings. The 
forceful, vigorous, effective men are tho. who 
execute their ideas while they are full f the 
enthusiasm of inspiration. 

Our ideas are visions, our resolution come 
to us fresh every day because this is the divine 
program for the day, not for to-morrow. Ap. 
other inspiration, new ideas will come t»-mor- 
row. To-day we should carry out the inspira. 
tion of the day. 

The putting-off habit will kill the strongest 
initiative. Too much caution and lack of cop- 
fidence are fatal enemies of initiative. Hoy 
much easier it is to do a thing when the pur 
pose impels us, when enthusiasm carries us 
along, than when everything drags in the post. 
ponement. One is drudgery, the other delight. 

The energy wasted in postponing until to- 
morrow a duty of to-day would often do the 
work. How much harder and disagreeable, 
too, it is to do work which has been put of! 
What would have been done at the time with 
pleasure or even enthusiasm after it has been 
delayed for days and weeks becomes drudg- 
ery. Letters can never be answered so easily 
as when first received. Many large firms make 
it a rule never to allow a letter to lie unan- 
swered over night. 

There is something about allowing a strong 
resolution to evaporate without executing it 
that has a deteriorating influence upon the 
character. It is the execution of a plan that 
makes stamina. Almost anybody can resolve 
to do a great thing; it is only the strong, de- 
termined character that puts the resolve into 
execution. 

“By the street of by-and-by one arrives 
at the house of never,” says Cervantes. 

Why do we have these strong, vigorous in- 
pulses; these divine visions of splendid possi- 
bilities? Why do they come to us with such 
rapidity and vigor, such vividness and sudden- 
ness? It is because it is intended that we shall 
use them while fresh, execute them while the 
inclination is hot. 

“Delays have dangerous ends.” 

Caesar’s delay to read a message cost him 
his life when he reached the Senate House 
Colonel Rahl, the Hessian commander at Tren- 
ton, was playing cards when a_ messenger 
brought a letter stating that Washington was 
crossing the Delaware. He put the Iectter in 
his pocket without reading it until the game 
was finished. Only a few minutes’ delvy, but 
he lost honor, liberty, life! 

Shun the habit of “putting off” as you would 
a temptation to crime. The moment \.u feel 
the temptation, jump up and go with «| your 
might at the most difficult thing you hav to é. 

“Begin right and right away” is th: motte 
of a very successful man and it is on: which 
would save many a youth from disaste:.—0r 
son Swett Marden. 
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- Luck—Good and Bad 


The other day a wise man, who had just 


it of the West, was expounding to me 
ysophy of life. This man, who is now 
king and a cattle king in Oregon, was 

id and he has accumulated all his vast 
posse. ons by his own efforts. 

“Win I started out as a young boy,” he 
said, “my father gave me a little bunch of 
calves -thé poorest, most miserable little beasts 
vou e cr saw, not higher than a table. But 
along with them he gave me something that 
was a thousand times more valuable than the 
calves. He gave me this piece of advice. He 
said: “Son, when bad luck comes your way 
and just seems to pursue you, stop and look 
around until you find out where you are mis- 
managing things.” 

“And,” continued the man who began with 
nothing and now owns 250,000 acres of land 
and literally the cattle on a thousand hills, 
“I have never known my father’s rule of suc- 
cess to fail. Whenever things have seemed to 
go against me and bad luck to follow me, I 
have only had to investigate a little to find 
that all the trouble was with me myself. My 
bad luck was simply my bad judgment or my 
mismanagement or my lack of care or work in 
some particular direction.” 

“Thank you,” said I, “You have told me 
something I'll never forget.”’ 

And I went home and on my typewriter I 
printed out these words of wisdom in great 
big capital letters and stuck them up on my 
mirror where I should be sure to see them: 
“When bad luck comes your way and just 
seems to pursue you, stop and look around 
until you find out where you are mismanag- 
ing things.” 

Here is the mystery of luck laid bare. Here 
is the secret of success. We are our own luck 
and it is good or bad as we make it. ‘The 
whole theory of luck is a myth that our ene- 
mies devise to account for our prosperity if 
we get along and that we invent for ourselves 
to save our vanity if we fail. 

The woman whose bread is as heavy as lead 
complains fretfully that she had had such bad 
luck with her baking. Nonsense! Luck 
doesn’t enter into cooking. It is an exact 
chemical process where the putting together 
of certain substances and the subjecting them 
to certain degrees of temperature invariably 
produce the same result. If, instead of knock- 
ing her luck, she would stop and find out 
where her mismanagement is, she would find 
that the fault was herself and waste no more 
of her husband’s good money in spoiling food. 

When you take your expensive cloth to a 
dressm: ker, she receives it with a smile and 
says, “! do hope I'll have good luck with it 
and yo.r dress will turn out all right.” But 
it is not a matter of luck whether a gown 
hikes vu» in the back or down in the front 
and is ‘ ght where it should be Joose and loose 
where it should be tight. It is the dressmak- 
ers fav't. It is her mismanagement and lack 
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of skill. Furthermore, the dressmakers who do 
not put their faith in luck but in a knowledge 
of their trade can ask what they please for 
their work and women are glad to pay them 
even extortionate prices. 

When nine mothers out of ten talk to you 
about their babies, they breathe a pious sigh 
and say: “I hope and pray that I will have 
good luck in raising my children and that 
Johnnie and Susie will turn out to be a good 
man and a good woman.” And then the 
mother will let Johnnie and Susie break every 
law of health and weep over their graves if 
they die or wonder at her bad luck if they 
are sickly, or she will permit them to grow 
up on the streets uncontrolled little hoodlums 
that have never been taught obedience or truth 
or honor or any principle of right living, and 
she will bemoan herself when they go to the 
bad for the bad luck that she has had with her 
children. 

There’s no luck with children. It is a ques- 
tion of the mother’s management. It is 
true that we cannot escape death and disease 
altogether, but we can materially lessen both 
by intelligent management, and as for the way 
children turn out morally, that is absolutely 
within their parents’ hands. 

All of us know men who complain about 
having such bad luck about keeping positions. 
They are always out of a job and they lay it 
all on chance. Their hoodoo is not luck. It is 
their own incompetence. The man who works 
with his eye on the clock and who jumps for 
his hat on the first stroke of the hour for 
quitting time; the man who does the least 
he can for the pay; the man who can never 
get along with his fellow workers; the man who 
never learns anything, but makes the same mis- 
takes day after day and year after year, isn’t 
the victim of some occult force of destiny 
when he gets fired. He’s his own bad luck 
and plenty of it. 

Nor is it a matter of chance that when two 
merchants start side by side with the same 
capital and the same prospects of success that 
one lands in bankruptcy and the other in the 
millionaire class. Of course, the failure al- 
ways claims that he was a victim of bad luck, 
but if he had the courage to go back and look 
the situation squarely in the face, he would see 
that it was his bungling mismanagement that 
was the cause of disaster. He let clerks steal 
from him. He offended customers. He was 
a poor collector and a bad buyer. He was 
more interested in baseball or politics than he 
was in the store and so the inevitable hap- 
pened and luck had nothing to do with it. 

We are our own luck and we make it good 
or bad. Don’t forget that and when you get 
discouraged and think that some jinx is on 
your trail, hounding you down, just remember 
the words of this wise man of the West and 
when bad luck comes your way and just 
seems to pursue you, stop and look around 
until you find out where you are mismanag- 
ing things——Dorothy Diz, in the New York 
American. 
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